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GUNS AND BOYS. 
a an 

Hardly anything just now attracts to itself as 
much inventive thought asthe gun. In olden times 
the sword was the typical implement of war. It still 
remains so in literature, and probably will continue 
long to do so, just as yet we speak of palms, and 
laurels, though ages ago the custom died out which 
gave them eminence. The sword has become little 
more than a side ornament. Even in cavalry it more 
and more gives place to the pistol and the carbine. 

But it is not of the gun as a military weapon that 
we mean chiefly to speak. It is as an instrument of 
amusement and profit in the hand of private citizens. 
Every man should own a good gun, (better, if he can 
afford it, a shot-gun and a rifle both,) and no parent 
should let a boy go past fourteen years of age with- 
out having taught him to handle a gun with skill 
and safety. Weshall give the reason for our posi- 
tion after first disposing of an objection which all 
parents will at once express, viz: the danger of ac- 
cidents from fire-arms. 

We admit that fire-arms are dangerous. The long 

list of fatal accidents scored up every year leave no 
doubt upon that point. It will therefore seem par- 
adoxical to many when we say that it is in part to 
Prevent accidents that we recommend early instruc- 
tion in the use of fire arms. 
No amount of caution will keep boys from hand- 
ling guns. Itisa fascinating implement. There is 
«charm about a gun which bewitches a boy’s imag- 
mation. Guns are now so cheap that everybody 
can have one. Even if timid parents withhold fowl- 
ing-pleces from their sons it will not prevent their 
handling them. The town is fullof them. And ac- 
cidentally or on purpose your son will find out, some- 
thing about gunning. 

The military companies are so many, and the man- 
ual of arms so fascinating, and sharp-shooting has 
become such a fashion, that you may be suré that 
‘n average boy will come by a gun clandestinely, if 
he does not with your permission. Now, we argue 
that it is far more dangerous to leave boys to find 
out Secretly the pleasures of a gun than it is to teach 
them its skillful use. A child soon learns caution. 
After a few weeks, a boy of ten years old is in as 
little danger of doing mischief with a gun as he is 
of ‘aking poison or falling into the river, or down 
“tits, or of stabbing himself with his knife. 
Pers: it to be sound philosophy, that children 
Sater by being taught how to meet danger and 
haan it than by seeking to keep them away 
- all danger. It is not the bold and brave lads 

at are most apt to be harmed. 
om ae climbing, swimming, riding, leap- 
a a they who have been taught skill and 
en. rte are seldom injured. It is the clumsy 
aie € awkward foot, of one untaught in manly 
mg 8 that courts disaster. The. boy that is fa- 
ng an & gun is notthe one who snaps it at his 
dian inking that it isnot loaded, and shoots her 

- It isthe green lubber who has never been 
Permitted to know anything about fire-arms that 
Cet that. A wise father should teach his boy how 





to load, how to carry a gun safely, how to scale a 
fence and all the precautionary arts of hunting. It 
would be well, too, to teach every girl how to use a 
pistol. Many a wonian has been placed in the pow- 
er of burglars for lack of that knowledge. 

The moral uses of fire arms are not the least to be 
considered. .A boy with gun on his shoulder, on 
Wednesday afternoon, or on Saturday, tramping the 
forests—threading the river valleys, or searching the 
hills, is learning self-reliance, skill, enterprise. He 
is far less likely to fall under temptations which so 


203 | easily beset high-spirited boys that have nothing 


to qo, than if he was pent up in narrow quarters at 
home. ; 

There is more power condensed in small compass 
in arifle than in any other engine. It is so docile, 
so manageable, so far-reaching, so instantaneous in 
its effects, that it is attractive to every wide-awake 
boy. It is still an object of fascination to ourselves. 
When we shall be so old as not to care for a fine rifle, 
and not to be curious of every new invention that 
makes fire-arms more efficient,'we shall consider our- 
selves in our dotage. 

But, with a little care and instruction, a boy soon 
hunts for something more than merely to secure 
game. He becomes interested in natural history. 
He begins to read about and to observe the habits 
of birds, beasts, and fishes. Nothing is more im- 
portant than to teach a child to derive pleasure from 
the use of his higher faculties. A boy that knows 
all the birds in his neighborhood, their haunts and 
habits, the style of their nests, their eggs, the éolor 
of their young, their food, dispositions, and uses in 
nature, the common wild animals that exist in the 
region around his home, the flora, and simpler ele- 
ments of geology, has opened up in himself tastes and 
habits which will have a power upon his whole life 
for good. Such education, by broadening the sources 
of enjoyment, and by making him less dependent 
for happiness upon any single set of circumstances, 
diminishes the power of misfortune and of commer- 
cial revulsions. Men who derive their joys frém one 
or two sources only, are usually very unhappy or 
very stupid in old age. The wider the range on 
which the mind pastures, the less likely willit be to 
suffer from famine. 

These considerations are equally applicable to the 
rod. Whether it be gun or rod, or better yet, both, 
the man who never saw anything but the pan and 
the spit is not half a sportsman. The true sports- 
man has a keen zest for early hours, fresh air, the 
exhilarations of vigorous exercise; he learns to love 
the face of heaven, of the earth and of the sea. Re- 
jecting the stewing and cuddling luxuries of a lazy 
life, he purchases health and pleasure in one bar- 
gain. Nor isa true son of the stream and the for- 
est an unkindly man. Onthe contrary, a true sports- 
man is tender of every living thing. He knows the 
rights of birds and beasts, and respects them, 

Would a true man stand near by the hour firing 
into the dense crowds of a pigeon roost? It isbird- 
murder that should shock atrue sonofagun! Kil- 
ling for the sake of killing is simple barbarity. One 
may, and should, be a lover of field sports, and yet 
be in sympathy with all animated nature. An in- 
structed and honorable boy will never kill anything 
for the sake of killing. Song birds, sparrows, and 
the small fry are sacred. For the table it is lawful 
to slay that you may eat. But those gunners who 
go forth shooting whatever they can hit, be it bird, 
frog, or beast, are barbarians. But this is a thing to 
belearned. Unregulated destructiveness belongs to 
the young human animal, but the tongue of wisdom 
and the rod of correction shall drive it far from him. 
And so, for a hundred reasons, we say, let boys be 
taught how to use a gun. At twelve, at fourteen cer- 
tainly, a boy is capable of taking care of himself out 
of doors. He ought to be able to drive a horse, to 
climb the highest tree, to swim skillfully, to carry a 
gun safely and to use it aright, to be of such a manly 
disposition as not to provoke attack, or, if wantonly 
assailed, to have such a courageous way of using 
himself as that the same miscreant will not choose 
to meddle with hima secondtime. Nimble of hand, 
quick of foot, strong of loins, patient of fatigue, 
loving action for mere luxury,—this is the boy that 
a pious mother finds it not hard to train christianly, 
and when to this outward freedom is added the 
self-control which a true religion gives, he will grow 
up such a man asjthe State needs—as good men 
honor—and true women fervently love, xe 


ON THE STAIRWAY. 
serenade 
. BY LUCY LARCOM. 
——> 


The little children on the stairway 
Cased in a slippery glare of sleet, 
By post'and railing vainly clamber ; 
Slight hold is there for baby-feet. 
High in the cold air swings the school-bell, 
‘‘Come up! come up!” its clang commands : 
A quick thought flies from lips to fingers— 
‘“"Tis easier, taking hold of hands.” 


Now laughter lights their rosy faces ; 
Stout arms the faltering strugglers lift ; 
Now all at last have won the threshold, 
And out of sight within they drift, 
Flinging back bloom upon the snow-wreaths, 
The blank, white world reflects their smile : 
Their word has cleared for us a pathway, 
Theugh Alps of ice the highroad pile. 


We all are children on a stairway, 
Weary of vain attempts to climb, 

Or, strong ourselves, forgetting others; 
While silver peals of Duty chime 

* High in the echoing heaven above us ; 

And, welcome we or dread the call, 

Upon the steps we may not linger— 
Ascend we must, slide back, or fall. 


Whose is the fault if this one stumbles ; 
If that laments a hopeless bruise ? 

Or if another sits despairing ? 
Yours—mine—who timely aid refuse. 

Small honor, to go up unhindered 
While a tired brother by us stands. 

The little children, they shall teach us 
‘«*Tis easier, taking hold of hands.” 


Still up and down on Virtue’s ladder 
Unnumbered beings come and go, 
With faces turned to nether darkness, 
Or sunned with a celestial glow. 
The truants out of Duty’s heaven, 
The white anfl dazzling seraph-bands 
Are brethren still; and, struggling upward, 
‘«’'Tis easier, taking hold of hands.” 








AMATEUR MISSIONARIES. 


—__~>—_——- 


We are informed in a certain good old book that 
the primitive Christians who were scattered away 
from Jerusalem by the first persecution, “ went every- 
where preaching the word.” 

It seems in those days every Christian had a word 
to preach—every man and every woman had a mis- 
sion to preach it. ; 

Is it so with the Christians in our day? There is 
no persecution to scatter them through the country ; 
but ours is a wonderfully traveling people, and our 
Christian churches send an annual detachment all 
over the country. New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston churches are almost deserted at certain sea- 
sons of the year. Are the emigrating and traveling 
Christians at those times “ going everywhere preach- 
ing the word?” Have they any word to preach ? 
We should hope so. 

These Christians of various names in different de- 
nominations, however much they may differ in other 
things, agree in believing that God hath saved them 
and called them with an holy calling—that they are 
heirs of an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled— 
that they have a treasure in the heaven that faileth 
not. They have a great secret of peace and happi- 
ness locked in their bosoms, and if they are like the 
primitive Christians they will long to spread the 
knowledge of this exceeding joy. - 

The desire to spread the knowledge of anything 
that has proved helpful in household economies, or 
business, or in medicine, is often manifest in people’s 
conyersation. They speak of this invention that 
lightens labor, of that medicine which cures sick- 
ness, and will reeommend these things with warmth 
wherever they go. Often a stranger in a railroad 
car shall tell you of some famous curative agent, by 
which he has been helped, which he urges with a 
real interest on you. 

Have Christians any such sense of the value of 
their religion that they have that at heart wherever 
they go? Are all our watering-places made mission- 
ary stations where Christians are daily practising 
the word ? 

In the State of Florida alone this winter there have 
been some thousands of strangers and pilgrims—a 
goodly number of whom are Christians—and Flori- 
da is emphatically missionary ground. [If all those 
who have made the Christian profession and have 
the Christian hopes were inspired by the primitive 


annual influx of visitors here would soon evangelize 
the State. Has it done it? Is it doing it? Isthere 
not unfortunately too often quite another state of 
things among traveling Christians ? 

Do not some at least leave their religious respon- 
sibilities with their hymn-books and _prayer-books. 
in the pews of their stated churches when they go 
into the country for the summer, or to the South for 
a winter? Is there not sometimes at least a feeling 
that now they need not be particular in attend- 
ing religious ordinances—that they are free to take 
a religious holiday till the time of returning to their 
own stated churches ? 

We throw out the inquiry as suggestion and sub- 
ject of thought for the many Christians who spend 
portions 4f the year away from their regular church- 
es. It is well to remember that the first idea of 
Christianity was a missionary one. Every Christian, 
wherever he or she went, was a preacher of the word. 
The Spirit was poured out equally on the sons and 
the daughters, and they both prophesied. 

Have not modern Christians the same Christ, the 
same hopes, the same joys? Why should there not 
be the same results? 

Mandarin, Florida, March 30, 1870. 








A MODEL HERO. 
ee 


* BY THE REV. A. MCELROY WYLIE. 
+> 


“Our great soldier is dead. The rest of us are 

only boys as compared with old Pop Tomas!” 

Such was the exclamation of “ Fighting Jom” to Gen- 

eral LoGAN over that precious grave, |freshly opened 
the other day at Troy. 

That remark is all the more remarkable when one 
considers what a fertile soil the army affords for the 
growth of jealousy. If you have ever heard & €om- 
pany of officers discussing the plans and movements 
which were not the children of their own brain, 
then you have concluded that there the “ green-eyed 
monster” could see but little of ripened merit in the 
operations of a rival. 

All the more significant, too, was this exclama- 
tion, as it was the sincere and spontaneous tribute of 
the general who is considered as possessed of one 
great quality of a great soldier—that of the hard 
fighter. 

Yet here are renowned generals who rank them- 
selves “boys” compared with the noble soldier and 
nobler man who, as he has pagsed within the gates, 
leaves a great trail of light behind. 

He ought to be held up to a nation’s admiration, 
and for acopy to inspire the hands of those millions 
who are now tracing and engraving the lines of their 
own characters. You may rely upon it that the 
rough endearing phrase, “ Old Pop,” was never giv- 
en to one held in contempt. The “boys” loved to 
call him that. What a flavor of old wine is here! 
How redolent of that off-hand way of expressing the 
heart’s regard for a fatherly, staid, conscientious soul, 
who quietly moves along, ever studying the true in- 
terests of country, kindred, and subordinates! Can 
we do anything, however slight, to promote this 
end? Let us try. 

Do you gaze upon that pageant, thrilled by the 
spectacle of the congregated great doing homage 
over the remains of a departed hero? It was neither 
an accident nor an empty show. Have you heard 
the roar of the great organ floating on the strains of 
one hundred and twenty instruments, and these roll- 
ing on the tide of one thousand human voices? If 
you have, the thrill still vibrates within thesoul. But 
this great power of harmony was not a mere ocean of 
sound. Back of that mighty grouping were plan 
and purpose, practice and patience, too painful and 
protracted for the common herd. You see and hear 
only the result. Look behind and study the educa- 
tion of qualities which conspire to such great ends, 
It you have seen them, see them again—if you have 
heard them, hear them again. It will do good. 

That broad head and form give us a type of the ca- 
pacious foundation upon which a splendid character 
was reared. He was faithful among the myriad of the 
faithless. Reared on the sacred soil of the Old Domin- 
ion, breathing the very air of a false and spurious 
aristocracy, encompassed by @ thousand influences 
from friends and political teachers,all tending to make 
him a traitor to every higher principle of truth and 
right, he comes forth a living statue of patriotism 








spirit to go everywhere “ preaching the word,” the 


from the rocky mass of conservatism. 
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Look at that rare combination of modesty 
merit. In that feverish and frightful hour, when 
even the bravest lips turned white at the recital of 
evil tidings rolling up from the South—when the 
ambitious and adventurous spirits were crowding tofing are necessary to. advance theix claim, let t 
the nation’s capital to. press their questionable’ ser- : 
vices upon the governmest—our modest, hero. was 
not among that number. He went directly past the 
crowd of seekers, sought bis own regiment at Car- 
lisle Barracks, and there awaited calmly"the com- 
mands of the Executive. 

It needs no faney to picture the scene through 
which he passed in those trying hours—to note how 
he was plied with every argument, incentive, and 
motive which might sway him from his allegiance. 
Other men have, perhaps, justly prided themselves 
upon their patriotism when it was sustained by all 
the props planted against it by public sentiment, and 
the enthusiasm and support of friends, but can any- 
one picture to himself a sense of that horrified lone- 
liness—that rasping of the spirit—which is the lega- 

.cy of the moral hero who would rather tear his heart 
from its moorings than go with friends and relatives 
in a course of wrong? And could that hero be a 
spectator at his own obsequies, and see not one of his 
own friends present to drop a tear over his grave, 
how such am experience must have added to the 
trial of severed friendship ! 

His firmness and patience were, perhaps, the most 
conspicuous—if that can be called conspicuous which 
is so retiring—elements in his noble character. How 
many men in this nation could have calmly passed 
through the ordeal he sustained at Nashville? Suer- 
MAN, with the massed flower of the army, had plunged 
into the wilderness of the South; Grant closing in 
about the rebel army at Richmond, could not spare 
aman; and THomas, confronted by a veteran rebel 
army of far greater number, headed by the best fight- 
er on the Confederate side, was left really to organize 
an army in the face of the foe. He was called the 
“ Old Slow and Sure ;” but the nation was impatient 
for him to strike, and, what was worse, the leading 
generals in the East shared that impatience. The 











And if they ask where they may solve the riddle 
of such an existence, and touch the elements which 
spring imt sugh greatness, they may learn the lesson 
from 
be great among you, let him be the servant of all” 








HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP. 
—_—»—— 


BY E. N. M. 
———__——_——— 
O ye who toil and sow in tears 
And wait through weary days, 
Know ye the One who sorrew bears, 
And watcheth all your ways; 
He wipes all tears from eyes that weep, 
And giveth His beloved sleep. 


O tevered, restless hearts that burn 
With nameless longing pain, 

Seeking the rest for which ye yearn, 
But seeking still in vain ; 

His love will soothe your anguish deep, 

Who giveth His beloved sleep. 


Ye faltering ones who dimly trace 
Your way through blinding tears, 
Hiding the comfort of His face 
By gloomy doubts and fears; 
Trust Him who weeps with those who weep, 
And giveth His beloved sleep. 


O ye who strive with unseen foes, 
Longing for rest and peace, 

Yet fearing from all mortal woes 
Death only brings release ; 

Watch o’er His children One doth keep, 

Who giveth His beloved sleep. 








LETTERS FROM A LAYMAN. 
——.<——— 
JOSEPH TICTON’S EXPERIENCE. 
———+»> 
My Dear Editor: 
I have just received this letter from my good friend 
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BY THE REV. WASHINGTON GLAppry 
> 


in, that was poz. The sermon was tte 
| The question is not about the creed but abo»: 
. a 


azain, i : 
enough, and the music was delightful, but “such folks | 
as we are not wanted there,” she said, “ that is plain to | ji¢. of the Church. Shall it be broad or por... 
see. And if they can get along without me, I guess I) _ : ait OF hartoy 
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{much of the e order to suit me, is | mp ar 2 prea 
| church is always well filled. To prevent any reeurrence | medicines according to directions given. 
| of previous accidents we went up into the gallery in 
| the first place. I think = went there a — or six | their condition. 
| weeks. Nobody ever said anything to us, and we never | . F in if Ye 0 
|said anything to anybody. I went round to the Sab-| Such roe as these of the — a 
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history isknown. Dispatch after dispatch rolled in 
upon him, urging him to strike. Grant hurried to 
Washington to overcome the reluctance of LrxcoLy, 
who seemed unwilling that Taomas should be su- 
perseded. Logan was soon on his way with the au- 


thority to remove him from the chief command of 


the Army of Tennessee. Now note the temper of the 
man in this crisiss How many men would have 
rushed into the contest to save their reputation ? 
How many men could have stood unmoved, thrust 
at by such goads? Here was the mettle of a Wasz- 
Incton. Note the reply. “ You must move or be re- 
moved.” “I cannot,” he replied. “I am doing the 
best Ican. IfI am removed, I will submit and do 
my duty where I am placed.” How that modest tel- 
egram, that met Gen. Locawn at Louisville; must 
have touched the hearts of those politicians and gen- 
erals who were laboring to promote his removal! 
“ The weather having permitted, we have moved up- 
on the enemy, and driven him eight miles back.” 
Yet beneath that calm exterior there was the pos- 
sibility of the intensest indignation. There existed 
that great paradox which is possible only in the 
highest moral and unselfish character—imperturba- 
bility where all mere personal questions are concern- 
ed, yet the highest possible indignation where there 
is the violation of the principles of right. Common 
men, weak men, and immoral men reverse this ex- 
perience—hot where their own person is involved, 
unmoved and cold though all principles of right and 
truth be trodden in the dust. We have had the illus- 
tration of the lofty calm over personal issues—now 
the opposite. The report comes to the General that 
an officer has taken advantage of his position and 


power, and has cheated an undefended farmer out! the city. Wehadto be content with a floor, and not | 


of his horse. Gen. Tomas seeks the culprit, pulls 
him from his horse, tears the straps from his shoul- 
ders, tells him he has disgraced his profession, de- 
grades him on the spot, and commands him to leave 
the army. 

Many are the incidents illustrative of his noble 
traits as a Christian, a soldier, and a man: and we 
hope that ample justice will be done by some one 
competent to portray his character. 

It was some time after he received a colonel’s com- 
mission before he would don a colonel’s uniform; 
and it was, perhaps, six months after he was ap- 
pointed a major-general before he would mount the 
stars typical of that high office; and then not till 
fellow officers had conspired, with his servant, to 
supplant his old uniform with the new. 

Politicians and others, when commissions were 
made out for him,and Gen. R—— managed to date 
Gen. R.’s commission a few days before that for Gen. 
THomas. At once he modestly deferred to his fellow 
officer, and instead of resigning, or leaving the 
ground where he had had command, he, in sweet 
Christian temper, offered to serve under a man who 
had just superseded him, when and where he might 


CickrRo remarks that no man can be a great orator 
unless he is a “goo man.” He must have a large 
intuition for principles of right, and must have.a 
warm outgoing sympathy for his fellow men. The 
Same, It might be said, are necessary to make the 
Sreat general in a great cause. Our hero had all this 
and much more, His head stood so high in the re 


JosEPH Tictoy. It explains itself. I send it to you 
in the hope that it may bring an answer from some 
of the city ministers who are better able to advise 
Mr. Ticton under the circumstances than Iam. Pos- 
sibly Dr. Dutzarp will condescend to explain 
through your columns what such a man (and I im- 
agine there are a great many of them in New York) | 
is to do for the “bread of life.” 


East 30th St., N. Y. Crry, 


t 
My Dear Mr. Laicus : 


Since I refused your advice the last time you gave it, 
it is not a very gracious thing to ask you again for it 
so soon. But as I got into my present difficulties | 
largely by not following your sdvice I know of no one | 
so likely to get me out again. 

You know what a delightful little home I left at 
Wheat-hedge when I came to New York to accept my | 
present place in Suiinczer, Dixerr & Co.’s steam saw- 
mill. Very delightful to us I assure you was the little | 

cottage with the morning-glories climbing over the door, | 
and the little garden which I al-vays dug up with my | 
own hand on off days, and which Lizztz always weed- | 
|ed. It was hard work pm up, harder than I ever | 
| thought twould be; and, the day we left, Lizz had a} 
cry over it, at least she called it good, and I felt 
| half inchned to give up the plan. But it was too late 
| to back out then ; so at least [ thought, and Lizzie, like 
| the good wife she is, choked down her own tears and 
| tried hard to keep my spirits up. I said something 
| vaguely about giving up the change, but she replied 
| with that verse about putting the hand to the plow, &c.; 
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| & Co. had my promise, and were daily expecting me. 


| So I bade good-bye to cow, pig, and cottage, wandered | 


| round disconsolately during that ‘‘ horrid auction,” as 
| Lizzre called it, and was glad enough when all was over 
| and I was on my way to New York. 
E thought at Wheat-hedge that $2,000 a year was a 
bigsumof money. But somehow when : got here I 
-found it did not go very far. I tried to find a small 
| house somewhere. I found there were none such in 


| im the pleasantest neighborhood ever was, and had to 
y $450 a year for it at that. The agent-man charged 
id a month, but lowered a little on my taking it for a 
| twelve months, giving Suusesr, Divezr & Co. for ret- 
erences, and paying a quarter's rent in advance. Bat 
we were thoroughly sick of our new home before we 
moved into it. 
_ However, Lizzrz and Iare not much given to cry- 
ing over spilt milk. She is handy with the needle and 
is as t & wife as one need to have; and, if I do say 
it, at the end of the week she had made our rooms the 
prettiest in the house, I believe the prettiest in the block. 
The agent, who happened in just after we got fairly 
settled, complimented us on their apna ia. It is 
worth $30 a year, he said, to have such tenants. So we 
began to pick up again and feel quite comfortable and 
contented. I was inclined to think I had done a good 
pee. after all. It was true that neither Lizz nor I 
could help the garbage heap that stood almost just in 
front of our door; and there was a man right across 
the way that occasionaliy beat his wife dreadfully ; but 
it is.astonishing how quickly one gets used to that sort 
of in the city. 

The firs return of homesickness came on Sunday. 

The first Sunday we were too tired to go out any- 
where, and we staid at home and slept all the morning. 
I am afraid I did a little work in the afternoon, in get- 
ung up — shelf or two and some hooks for Lizziz: 

we live some way from the and it was 

slenr- getting things to rights after seek haan i 
a day off, as I used to Sm See I found that 
mh as of the — The second Sunday we did 
not know exactly where to and we did not go any- 
where. But the third Sunday I told Lizame thie would 


We ba 

“We have not missed two Sundays before since we 

were married, my dear,” said Pat em i 

and let us go out and find a church.” poor Saag 
So, after wo ge ee ne eters she said she 

ing into a new church—we started out. I 
_— I had heard you speak of Dr. Duutarp, and to 
for it 


LLARD’s church we went. It was a |} walk, 
is in a fashionable quarter of the town and'we ara 


L 





Trap on the whole, and when Lizzie complained 


we did not get acquainted with the people, I told her it | may bes 
© fault ‘*We must go to the church soci- | question, however, whether good people in all the 


was our own fault. 


ance, 


and I determined that we would go. We certainl 


P y 
April 10, 1870. | should haye done so if it had not been for the notice | 
That notice struck 
| me as so singular tha: I think I can give almost the ex- | 


which Mr. Kriapprrap gave of it. 


act words: 


‘* There will be a social 
TRAP, *‘in the 


have-been so 


R 
hension which [ desire to correct. 
s 
ciables i any social obligations on the people. 
is distinctly understood that there is no obligation to 
recognize outside the church acquaintances which have 
been im these church gatherings. We meet sim- 


gathering,” said Mr. Kiapp- | 

lors of the church on Thursday even- | : 
ing of this week. I hope to see a full attendance. I | accorded toit in those services. 
rry to see so many of the best families of | tans were right in the theory that instruction is 
the church absenting themselves from these social gath- * 
i They are laboring, I think, under a misappre- 
It is a mistake to | sationof the Word is the leading office of t! 
uppese that acquaintances formed im these church so- 
It | 


avowed. We only infer from the conduct ot 
|members that they are widely held. It m 


| able,” said I, “if we want to get acquainted. It is dif-| Churches do not set too narrow a bound to th 
| ferent in the city from the country. We can't expect 

people to hunt up strangers and make their acquaint- 
There are meetings on purpose for making the 
acquaintance of one another, and we must go to these.” 


It so happened that the very next week there was to | 
| be a sociable im the parlors of the church, and Lizz) 


tivities of the Church. Is not the proper wor! 
ithe Church ampler and more inclusive than mo 
people think ? 

The Chureh is a brotherhood of Christian dix- 
ples organized for Christian work. As disciplest 
desire to be taught, and, therefore, the first and m0: 


| important function of the Church is that of teach 
jing. Worship is united with instructionint 

|lic services of the Lord’s house; and 
entitled to a higher place than has sometimes | 


worship is 


Lt k. Lj] D 
Still, the old f 


| : ° : ~ ° 
| main thing in the Sabbath assemblies. 


rT} 1° 
AU Uist 


|It is hardly necessary to say there is room for 
he scope of the pulpit is stea 
extending—the preachers are 

| their office. 


| largement here. 
| , . 5 
} learning to 


| and beside I could not really do it, for Suusezr, Drvexr | 


| ply for the evening, and as a church. I hope this ex- 
planation will suffice to correct the misapprehension I 
have spoken of, and that our poorer members will meet 
with a cordial welcome from us ai (emphasizing the 
** all,”) next Thursday evening.” a ok : We Yieo 4 
I wish you could have seen the blood mount into | direct im the affairs of every day. ae 
Lizzim’s face. Of course we didn’t go. }so much afraid as once they were, that in trymg' 
[Another interlineation ina feminine hand: ‘ He | sanctify the shop and the kitchen they will 
did not even invite me. I’m not the only one that’s | ize the pulpit. All truth is one; all truth is of 
a q ; — = and the preacher’s province includes all truth. 
ut my letter has already overrun all reasonable lim- ; P the _ ay not refuse to hear 
its. It is enough to say in a word that we are still with-| = me were = (<a Ce 
|out achurch home. We have wandered from church | the law that is written in human members be mus 
| to church, but are without a rest the sole of our feet. | not negiect to study; the solemn voices of bisto'y 
| For one quarter we went to Mr. P.’s church, our former is instructi oP, art, the 
pastor at Wheat-hedge. He gave us a very cordial ae Ps ae. fos he eel Sing *2 
welcome, as did some of his people. But the distance | * @*8¢F MA YACINTHE, In Speech belore tue 
is great and we could not stand the expense. First there | League, 
was a pew rent of $30; then -there was a collection st} «<j; bring to the peace movement the @o#p¢l ; 
every service for current expenses. I could not put in Gospel dreamed of by sectaries of every 2z¢— 
less than ten cents. That made $10 more. Then at! pow as their own heart and minds—bui my own Go* 
each sewing society there was a mite collection, and the pel, received by me from the Church and J 
ladies were expected to furnish — own material. | Christ: a Gospel which claims authority over evr 
| Then im the spring there was a fair which cost me/| thing and excludes nothing, which reiterates and fullls 
the word of the Master, *He that is not agains: ' * 
for us,” and which. instead of rejecting the han 1 Leis 


nearly $10 more. In July there was a picnic for the 
And finally, in 

out to it, marches forward to the van of al 

and all honest souls. . . . You are Christ 


| Sabbath-school which cost me $2. 
| September, the finances came short, and a subscription 
| paper started to make up the minister's salary, in 
| which I was evidently expectcd to put down not less Christi sot a monk 
than $5. So we gave up that church; and for the last ie cneteien yo oem Sart glorious 
month we have gone nowhere. We feel more like the monastic habit, nor in the seclusion of cloi 
| heathens than like Christians; but what can Ido? The| tempie has it been in my wish or in my power & 
| City Missionary has called once or twice to get us to! arate myself from the thines of the worl. . . - 
the Mission Chapel in our neighborhood; but I} not out of my piace in discussing social questions 4 
their relations with the Gospel, with morality ale 
gion. I am in my place, because I am a pricsi ade” 
cause I am a citizen; beeause I have not abdicated *” 


| attend 
| never have depended on charity for anything, and I do 
the heavenly country the imterests and the love 
earthly country.” 


| not care to begin now by depending on c eles 
| Oo y 
Everybody knows that it is the utterance f such 


ars, truly, 
words as these that has cost the great Came 


JosEPH Ticrox. 
I give you Mr. Trcron’s letter just as it stands, 

preacher his frock. It was no theological unseu? I 
ness, it was rather the heresy of believing tha’ 


| What advice to give him I do not really know. I 
teachings of the Gospel ought to be as broad in th 


| "There is a broader application of truth to li 
|e Sunday ministrations; the discovery has 
made that the wisdom from above is pr 
Ministers are n0t 
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cannot blame him and his wife for not wanting to 
| take their religion as 4 charity, nor for avoiding Dr. 
| Dunzarp’s and Mr. Kuapprrap’s churches. As to 
their pride, on the whole it seems to me not only natu- 
ral but eminently and admirably American. Ithink I! application as human life itself, that brougit > 
| shall recommend him to try the Methodist Church, under the bam of his Church. But Father *** 
which has better, perhaps, than any other solved the | cuvTgE is not alone in this heresy, even i his ows 
problem of providing a Gospel for the “plain peo-|Chureh. He represents the tendency, now StS 
ple.” Meanwhile I commend to Dr. Dutiarp and | manifesting itself in all Christendom, to ‘5° “* 
Mr, KLAPPrRapP, as a very appropriate text for a| Gospel out of the ruts of ecclesiasticism an i wil 
_ much-needed sermon, the following passage : | physies, that it may have free course and be 2° 
| “ My brethren, have not the faith of our Lord Jesus | fied in the regeneration of society. Sa 
| Christ, the Lord of glory, with respect of persens. For} But it is not only in the pulpit that the Char 
| f there come unto your assembly a man witha gold ring, | provides instruction. For the public service * - 
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April 23, 1870. 


THE, CHRISTIAN UNION. 











ploys one teacher; for the children’s service—the 
Sunday-school—it employs ten or twenty or a hun- 
dred. Each Sunday-school teacher is a preacher of 
the Gospel, and obeys the parting command of 
Christ to his disciples quite as literally as the minis- 
ter does, when he stands in the desk and delivers an 
elaborate discourse. By the use of this instrumen- 
tality the work of the Church has been greatly en- 
larged. The Sunday-school reaches many that the 
pulpit cannot reach ; and the influence which the 
Church exerts upon society 1s far wider than it 
could be without the Sanday-school. 

The Sunday-school not only provides oral instruc- 
tion for its scholars, but also furnishes them with 
a literature of its own. Doubtless many of these 
pooks are no better than they ought to be; yet it 
cannot be doubted that the Sunday-school library 
supplies to multitudes of children a most valuable 
fund of enjoyment and instruction. 

This is, however, almost the only use which the 
Church makes of the printing press. A few tracts 
are scattered, and papers are given to the children ; 
put there is no large employment of literature as a 
means of instruction. Why should not every Church 
have a large and choice library of miscellaneous 
pooks as part of its outfit? Books of reference for 
Bible students and Sunday-school teachers would of 
course be found in such a library; but it.might con- 
tain acareful selection of books of history, science, 
travel, poetry and fiction. And if, in connection 
with this library, in the larger towns, a reading room 
could be opened, where, every evening, young men 
and women, whose leisure is more toilsome than their 
toil, might spend a pleasant hour or two with the 
books of the library and the current newspapers 
and periodicals—a most valuable addition would be 
made to the furniture of the Church. The library 
and reading-room should be in the hands of an as- 
sociation of young men and women, organized in 
the Church, for mutual improvement and for Chris- 
tian work. In addition to their weekly religious 
meetings, they should have a monthly or semi- 
monthly meeting devoted to intellectual improve- 
nent. Essays, declamations, and debates, mixed with 
music, tableaus, charades and other diversions of the 
sort, should be furnished by the young people them- 
selves. If any of the young men have a little knowl- 
edge of chemistry or natural philosophy, let them 
furnish occasionally some interesting experiments in 
these sciences. A course of lectures by home talent 
that shall cost nothing and be worth more than 
some courses that cost much, may also be arranged 
by such an association of young people. 

These are some of the means by which the Church 
may extend its work of instruction. Other lawful 
means can be devised by which the work of the 
Christian teacher can be supplemented, and the 
Church can be made a seminary of sound learning 
as well as true piety. 

It must not be forgotten that our Churches con- 
tain large numbers of persons, young and old, whose 
opportunities of mental cultivation have been limit- 
ed, and who are not now able to avail themselves of 
the advantages of books, periodicals, lectures and the 
like. Such persons need, and many of them would 
highly prize, such privileges as I have suggested. Is 
there any good reason why the Church should not 
afford them? Doubtless in some communities these 
methods would be less practicable than in others ; 
of that each Church must judge for itself. 

Ihave only spoken of the department of Chris- 
tian instruction. In the other departments of Church 
work there isroom for equal enlargement. There 
is only space here to say, that while it is possible on 
the one hand for a Church to undertake too much, 
there is reason to fear, on the other hand, that many 
of our Churches attempt too little; that their work 
is done after a pattern too small; that there are in- 
strumentalities of usefulness within their reach of 
which they wholly neglect to avail themselves. 
Quite likely a Church may be too broad, but are not 
some Churches too narrow ? 








LIFE FROM ABOVE. 

“It isa statement, which will meet with general 
acceptance,” says Joun Ruskin, “that things in 
other respects alike, as in their substance or uses or 
outward forms, are noble or ignoble in proportion to 
the fullness of the life which they themselves enjoy, 
or the action of which they bear the evidence, as 
sea sands are made beautiful by their bearing the 
seal of the motion of the waters.” 

Appropriating this intuitional estimate of the val- 
ue of the vital force, the sacred writers make use of 
it to set before us the true ideal of human existence. 
bird ever illustrate and enforce the words of JxEsvs, 

A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth.” Sufficient is said to 
show us that our religion uses this term—life—in a 
spiritual sense, penetrating to the hidden realities of 
thesoul. From time to time uninspired writers have 
caught a glimpse of this ideal and have sought to em- 
— it - sentences that still pass current among men. 
Sinard ‘rine “God has kindled a flame at the 
co 0 every heart, which should always burn 
‘ 4 ‘amp for him that hath lighted it, and all other 
ife is as death.” 


ee spiritual conception of life lifts it, in the 


tions of this present world. Uninterrupted by the 
crisis of physical dissolution, this life goes on forever 
—the unending duration of restful consciousness in 
the presence of Jesus. “The world passeth away 
and the lust thereof; but he that doeth the will of 
God abideth forever”—“ he abides unto, into eterni- 
ty, sharing and assured of the imperishable and 
beatific life; redeemed from death, from the dark- 
ness, he gains light, eternal life.” With such an 
estimate of our relations, every man becomes the 
hero of a triumph or of a tragedy as wide as the 
universe, as high as heaven or as deep as hell. 

But this life is a mystery as to its exact nature and 
mode of influence. “The wind bloweth where it 
listeth,” are the words of Curist to NicopEMvs; 
“thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh and whither it goeth; so is every 
one that is born of the Spirit.” In the physical 
world, the closest analysis of science, the most pen- 
etrating probing of chemistry, has failed to imprison 
for examination this marvelous force of material life. 
This principle of life is a power which God appears 
to have reserved solely to himself. NicopEemvus is 
not alone in exclaiming, with more or less incredu- 
lity, “ How can these things be!” 

This mystery indicates God as the source of all re- 
ligious life; man cannot originate in himself or in 
his fellow this divine activity, which the Scriptures 
designate as life. ‘“ And heshowed me a pure river 
of water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of 
the throne of God and of the Lamb.” Man is una- 
ble to originate even physical vitality ; how much 
less then can he originate this soul-life! Place be- 
fore him the stalk, the leaves, the petals of the 
flower ; or the trunk, branches and twigs of a tree; 
the body of an animal or the corpse of a man, and 
he is impotent. Much less can he seize upon the 
dust, the air, the water, the light, and form them 
into any one of the thousand developments of ani- 
malor vegetable life. In like manner, for all spirit- 
ual life and activity we are reliant upon Him, “ who 
giveth life and breath and allthings.” This grand, 
predominant truth, that his life is “ hid with Curis 
in Gop,” becomes his glorying for the believer. As 
ananthem of praise he catches the words of Paut, 
“ By the grace of Gop I am what I am”—“not I, but 
the grace of Gop which was with me.” As he goes 
about his daily toil in the Master’s vineyard, he 
cheers his labors and lightens his burdens with the 
precious reflection: “ Not that we are sufficient of 
ourselves to think anything of ourselves; but our 
sufficiency is of Gop;” “the life which I now live 
in the flesh, I live by faith in the Son of God, who 
loved me and gave himself for me.” 

“ Better and more certain is the life of the bodies 
than the bodies,” says AUGUSTINE; ‘ but Thou art 
the life of souls, the life of lives; having life in thy- 
self and thou changest not, O life of my soul.” 








THE CHINESE INDEMNITY FUND AND 
AN AMERICO-CHINESE COLLEGE. 

euros aeweeeren 

BY THE REV. W. A. LLOYD. 

a 
During the “ Opium War,” waged by the English 
and French against China, some twelve years ago, 
the Chinese destroyed all the residences, warehouses 
and other property in Canton, belonging to foreign- 
ers. It was not in their power to discriminate, and 
the property of Americans was burned with that of 
the allies. The sentiment of this country strongly 
condemned the opium war, and yet American men-of- 
war ranged with those of England and France, and 
demanded indemnity for all losses suffered by Amer- 
icans. 

The Chinese could do no other than to comply with 
this formidable demand, but sought to parry the in- 
dignity of complying under a threat, by declining 
the mixed commission for passing upon the claims, 
proposed by Mr, Rerp, the American Minister, and 
directing him to fix the aggregate amount himself, 
implying that it did not become the Imperial govern- 
ment to parley over the items of such an account. 
The Minister named an amount, which not only 
satisfied all claims for losses (whether real or not so 
real), but also largely excceeded them, and a surplus 
remained, which now amounts to $400,000. This 
sum has been informally tendered back to the Chi- 
nese government ; but, in remembrance of the men- 
ace with which it was exacted, and consistently 
with the assumed dignity that refused to higgle 
about items, the money was imperially declined. 

Since then it has lain at the State department, in 
Washington, and the awkward question, what shall 
be done with the surplus of the Chinese indemnity 
fund, has remained unsettled. It cannot properly 
be transferred to the Treasury, because it does not be- 
long to us. The whole amount was demanded and 
paid specifically to liquidate certain losses, and the 
surplus does not belong to the United States. There 
was no demand for reparation for any national of- 
fence. The destruction of property was an incident 
of war which was inevitable, and our government 
found no cause of complaint. The demand was not 
like that of Senator SumnER’s speech upon the Ala- 
bama claims—a demand to atone for unfriendliness 
and for violations of international law. It was sim- 
ply to indemnify citizens for property destroyed. 


priate this fund as an indemnity for piracies form- 

erly committed in the Chinese waters. This would 

be neither just nor dignified on the part of our goy- 

ernment. Besides, the Chinese were not the chief 
offenders in those depredations. It is an ugly fact 

that the British who fitted out the “ Alabama” pi- 
rate were also, in the same spirit, the abettors and 

commissaries of the pirate junks which used to 
haunt the Chinese islands. 

But the Chinese government seems to be waiting 
our disposition of this fund, considering it as honor- 
money, by the use of which they will, to some ex- 
tent, gauge their esteem for us. Their punctilious- 

ness may seem foolish to us, but we cannot afford to 
disregard those sentiments affecting this matter 
which they deem important. Good policy, which 
which is good statesmanship, forbids our so appro- 
priating this fund as to incur the contempt of the 
Celestials, and plainly dictates that some use of it 
should be devised which will both benefit the Chi- 
nese and secure their highest respect. The time is 
at hand when the good will of China will be more 
valuable to us than that of any European power. 

We should bear in mind also a domestic cgmplica- 

tion which affects the action of the Chinese govern- 
ment in the premises. The ministry in power have 
a powerful political opposition, and the reception 
and explanation of this money would under the cir- 
cumstances prove very embarrassing. The menace 
under which the money was paid, the excessive 
amount, and the contempt with which foreigners 

are regarded, would render the explanation humil- 

iating to the ministry, and even endanger their con- 

tinuance. We may well afford to appreciate and 

respect their embarrassment, and affect to accept 

their refusal of the money while we know they well 

understand their claims upon it, and virtually de- 

mand us to, in effect, refund it. We have a golden 

opportunity to convince them that we no less 

than they can appreciate sentiments of honor and 

delicacy. 

Dr. 8. WeLts Wrixr1aMs, long a resident of China, 

and holding various official positions from interpre- 

ter to U. 8. Charge d’Affaires, and intimately inform- 
ed of all the circumstances, recommended to Mr. 

Cass in 1860, that this surplus should be used for 
the establishment ot a scientific school at Pekin at 
which Americans would learn the Chinese language 
and the Chinese be instructed in the arts and scien- 
ces of the Western nations. Mr. Cass approved the 
plan, and President Bucnanan in his annual mes- 
sage commended the Chinese for their course in the 
matter and added, “As this [surplus] will not in 
equity belong to the Chinese government, would not 
justice require its appropriation to some benevolent 
object in which the Chinese may be specially inter- 
ested?” Mr. Lincorn in his first message repeated 
and urged the same recommendation. Mr. BURLIN- 
GAME strongly endorsed the measure and frequently 
urged it in his official dispatches. In one dispatch, 

atter arguing at length for the school, he adds: “I 
believe that the American pevple will contine to 
exert an increasing influence upon this people, and 
the establishment of a college at Pekin, with a few 
philanthropic, earnest-minded instructors in charge 
of it, would tend to exert a lasting and excellent 
influence,” &c., &c. And two years later he writes 
to the Secretary of State, “I still cherish the hope 
that this money will be applied to the purpose for 
which I have so often urged its appropriation, and 
theschool, which its income might support, will yet 
be established to do good to this people, and be an 
honor to the American name in this land. I confi- 
dently rely on your own influence to carry out this 
plan you have approved.” 

The late Hon. H. J. Raymonp drafted a bill to 
carry out these recommendations of Mr. BURLIN- 
GAME, but his term of office expired before it was 
presented to the House. The measure has recently 
received the careful consideration of the House Com- 
mittee of Foreign Affairs, and Gen. BANKs will soon 
present a bill for carrying out the long-delayed pro- 
ject. The idea of this college is worthy of the men 
who have so long advocated it, and it is peculiarly 
American in its means and modes, while it is equally 
grand in its far-reaching scope. 

There are two benefits to be expected by this 
school which must be named here in spite of limited 
space. One of these is the invaluable aid which such 
an institution must render to’ missionary work in 
that great empire, and the other is the immense influ- 


country in which the educated classes rule. 








d of the believer, far above the objects and rela- 


We haye no right, as has been hinted, to appro- 


ence which such a school, manned by American schol- 
ars, would give to this country throughout the great- 
est Empire of the world. China is pre-eminently a 
Certain 
literary qualifications are required for appointment 
to office, and appointments are dispensed, irrespec- 
tive of caste,to the litterati. The litteratirule. Mis- 
sionaries as yet, preaching their “ crucified Deity,” 
have not overcome the scorn of those educated 
classes, but through such a, school as this these 
proud and powerful classes would soon be taught 
the inferiority of their boasted learning, and learn 
to respect a religion under whose culture “ more ex- 
cellent” knowledge has been developed. Chinese 
scholars believe that pure science is alone worthy of 
their attention, and despise all application of science 
to the arts. And yet they are ready to yield their 
prejudice, they are eager to be taught. There 1s 
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the Imperial Regent, in a memorial approved by the 
Emperor, in which he delicately concedes that China 
is surpassed by the civilization of the Western na- 
tions, and prays for the establishment at Pekin of 
just such aschool as isnow proposed. If, at this in- 
teresting crisis, the American government shall es- 
tablish this ‘school with this particular fund, more 
will be accomplished for conferring and increasing 
American influence in China than could be hoped 
by many times the same expenditure in any other 
way. 





FROM AUSTRIA. 
rhergieentetes. 4 

Universtry, Verna, March, 1870. 
My Dear Editor : 

The world moves, even the Austrian world. A little 
conclave of professors in this University have just set 
in motion one of the great wheels of progress in the 
women movement that will carry us a long way on to- 
wards our ultimate destiny of equal rights for all. 

It is but a year anda half ago that a Russian lady 
and a Germanico-American lady applied for admission 
here, and in a very quiet way were accepted. Without 
knowing the precedent established by these pioneers, 
two of us American women braved the ocean and the 
wearisome journey, and knocked at the gates of Vien- 
na’s great hospital. Kind-hearted, cordial Professor 
Brown, the world-famed obstetrican, bade the porter 
open to us. Once within the walls, Dr. Mryvrrnorrrer 
secured us a room in the hospital with the family of 
one of the officers, where all our bodily wants are ad- 
mirably supplied. 

One by one the different professors yielded to our 
requests, and we were allowed access to every depart- 
ment in the hospital, and those who supposed ladies 
were here simply to Jearn the art of midwifery were 
surprised to see them working with the laryngoscope, 
the opthalmoscope, and at topographical anatomy, as 
well as attending clinics in the wards for general dis- 
ease. But the wonder soon passed away and the two 
strangers soon began to seem as students, nothing 
more. 

But though without exception we were treated by 
professors and students with the utmost courtesy on all 
occasions, and every opportunity was afforded us on 
the same footing with the 1,500 gentlemen students, 
yet no actual discussion was held on the subject of ad- ~ 
mitting ladies until within a week, when Vienna was 
electrified by an announcement in all the papers, that at 
a session of the Faculty of Professors it was voted, 
with but two negatives, to give to women who shall 
attend the requisite courses,the degree of M. D. The two 
who were opposed to this liberal movement were Prof. 
Hesra, who makes a specialty of diseases of the skin, 
and Prof. Hyrrr, probably one of the best anatomists 
of the world. At least, he possesses the power of in- 
vesting dry bones with so much life that he chains 
eight hundred young men from seven to eight in the 
morning, two hundred of whcm, perhaps, have been 
waiting an hour or longer, having come thus early to 
secure seats. Prof. Hyrrr, however, modified his 
opinion so far as to consent to giving private courses 
on anatomy to ladies, though he could not consent to 
their attending the ordinary lecture with the other stu- 
dents. It is believed that Prof. Hzsra will also yield 
eventually, though it is not really of so great import if 
he should not, as there are two other excellent teachers 
in this branch of the science, one of whom makes use 
of the same material that Prof. Hrsra uses in his 
clinics. - 

Thus, at last, the chief universities of Europe are 
open to women as well as men, and all friends of ed- 
ucation the world over should rejoice. Those who 
have not been here can scarcely appreciate the advan- 
tages offered. They are probably unsurpassed in the 
world. The teaching is good, but it is mainly in the 
vast field of observation of disease in every form, of- 
fered by the 3,000 patients here, that Vienna surpasses 
other places. 

Among the 1,500 students about fifty are Americans, 
and it is a pleasure to feel that our countrymen have 
the reputation of being the most industrious students 
in the University. They appreciate the privileges they 
have come so far to seek, and strive hard to fit them- 
selves for the labors that await them at home. 

B. C. Brx. 


FROM MONTREAL. 





“ 


A friend in your city has kindly sent me several cop- 
ies of Tae Curistian Union. I have been so much 
pleased with it that I thought I would write and tell 
you so. 

I like the title to begin with, and the paper is well 
calculated to promote a spirit of union and catholicity 
among Christians; and I presume that this is one of 
the great objects you have in view. I may be pardoned, 
however, for saying that generally those who talk the 
loudest about union are the most intolerant and the 
greatest sectists. So I have found it. To this numer- 
ous class your able paper will be specially useful. I 
am glad to find that you allow ‘‘a courteous expres- 
sion of opinion opposed to your own.” This has doubt- 
less contributed no little to its present popularity and 
extensive circulation. Your Lecture Room Talk, too, 
will do much good, in comforting and instructing 
Christians, who desire to grow in grace and useful- 
ness. The paper is, in fact, a weekly book, filled with 
a variety of excellent matter, and should be read by 
every Christian family. You will, of course, Mr. 
Editor, pardon these eulogistic remarks from this North 

try. ; 
Ot ‘ih winter has now passed away, and the one 
sun is shining beautifully upon us. The noble 5t. 





something aftecting in the appeal of Pane Kune, 
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Lawrence, which has been ice-bound for five months, 
is now opening, and, in a few days, our ports and har- 
bors will be full of life and ships from various parts 
of the world. Although we spend our sharp, frosty 
winters very pleasantly, we look forward to the open- 
ing of spring with much interest and hope. . 

For some months past there has been quite a revival 
in the work of temperance reform in our good city, 
and there was certainly much need of it, for, although 
we are by no means an intemperate people, there is 
more drinking than there ought to be. A Scotch sailor, 
last fall, remarked to a friend here, that he would not 
live in such a city as Montreal, for a person couldn't 
get drunk without being looked down upon. He 
couldn't even go into a tavern without being watched ; 
he didn’t like the city at all! : 

Although we have many churches, missions, and 
Sunday-schools, and faithful ministers of the Gospel, 
we have no special interest being manifested on the 
subject of religion. Yet, I believe we are pregressing, 
although sloWly, morally, socially and religiously. 
We have lately made a good move in relation to the 
education of Protestant children, All city property is 
divided according to ownership. That owned by the 
Protestants is taxed for the education of Protestant 
children, and that owned by Roman Catholics is taxed 
for the education of their children. The result is 
highly favorable to the Protestants and supplies the 
Protestant School Commissioners with plenty of funds, 
so that they have been enabled to build a large institute, 
called the Royal Western School, and contemplate the 
erection of several others in different parts of the city. 
They have also reduced the school fees to a mere nom- 
inal sum, and give any poor children » free education. 

The ecclesiastical buildings belonging te the Roman 
Catholics are large and numerous, end are not taxed, 
so that our fellow citizens of that denomination having 
less property than the Protestants, are not quite so fa- 
vorably situated. 

The Holy Bible has a nominal place in our Protest- 
ant schools. We would have preferred common schools, 
such as obtain on your side of the line, but in the prov- 
ince of Quebec, where the Roman Catholics are in the 
majority, we found it impossible, so under the circum- 
stances we prefer separate schools and a free Bible. 
We are now doing well and our children are receiving 
a sound Protestant education. We are watching with 
great interest your Bible and school question, and hope 
you will nail your colors to the mast and never submit 
to have the Holy Bible removed from your common 
schools. They are the glory of yourcountry. Submit 
to no change, in this respect, or you will lose one of 
your strongholds, as a free Protestant nation. 

Our people are just now pretty much disturbed and 
indignant about the Red River tragedy and the Fenians. 
The murder of poor Scorr has aroused a spirit of in- 
dignation throughout the whole land. If it had not 
been for that unfortunate affair, the people there might 
have had all matters easily settled almost on their own 
terms ; but now all that is past, and our people are de- 
~ termined that the murderers shall suffer, and the whole 
affair be stamped out. We are again being put to the 
expense and trouble of protecting ourselves against a 
Fenian raid. They are gathering on our borders, with- 
out doubt. It is too bad to be put to this annual annoy- 
ance, without either reason or justice, for there is no 
country in the world where Irishmen are more free, or 
more well-to-do than Canada. 

The Rey. Father Curyidvy is now stationed in Mon- 
treal and is preaching in connection with the Protestant 
Evangelical Society, or Mission to the French Canadi- 
ans. He is very popular and has met with considera- 
ble opposition but with no particular violence. He is 
an earnest man, full of zeal, but would be more useful 
if he followed the Scripture principle, of “speaking 
the truth in love.” The work among the French Cana- 
dian Roman Catholics is slow and difficult. They are 
fettered and frightened by the priests, and rarely think 
for themselves; otherwise they are an amiable anda 
good sort of people. 

The St. George’s Church (Episcopal) congregation 
have erected a commodious and beautiful house in the 
upper part of the city, and ina short time it will be 
ready for the opening services. Every pew is taken 
and the church will be filled af once. The Rev. Dr. 
Wirkes of Zion Church (Congregational) has aeeepted 
acall to be principal of the Congregational College 
here, but he is also to retain the senior pastorate of the 


church. They are on the lookout, I believe, for a 
co-pastor. The good doctor has béengpastor for thirty 
years. 


The Canada Presbyterian College has just closed a 
very successful session. The closing address was de- 
livered by the Rev. Dr. Taytor, on Presbyterian Poli- 
ty. Both these denominational colleges are affiliated 
with the MoGitr University, and are doing a good 
work in furnishing the churches with a native or home- 
trained ministry. 

Thope your correspondent, ‘‘ Laicus,” will continue 
his opportune epistles on Candidating. They contain 
some excellent and much needed lessons both for 
churches and ministers. FRATER. 

Montreat. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
———< 


THE HIDING OF CHRIST. 
_ > -————— 
Fripay Eventne,* April 15, 1870. 

The day and the evening give us our subject to- 
night. 

1 suppose it is almost impossible for a man who is 
well instructed in Scripture to so impose upon himself 
by his imagination as to stand again in Jerusalem, and 
to behold the desolation and the despair which took 
place with the death of the Saviour. The disciples 
seem not, any of them, to have been men of much ac- 
tive, managing energy. Prrer was froward rather 
than enterprising; and all the rest seem to bave given 
no particular signs, if I may say so, of generalship. 
The stroke by which the Saviour was taken from them, 
manifestly crucified before their eyes, was the most 
utterly overwhelming and dispersing to all their hopes. 
‘They had been drawn to him by strong personal attach- 
ments. They had also been quite overshadowed by 
his miraculous power. They had come to believe that 
he was indeed the Messiah; that therefore he would 
restore the kingdom of Israel; and that before them, 
with some intermissions for divine purposes, there ex- 
tended a line of light and of triumph. 

As, in an instant, a candle is extinguished, and 
leaves the room in darkness, so in an instant the death 
of Christ out to flight every imagination, every convic- 
— 3 and it left the disciples bewildered, utterly hope- 
ee 
> uae ie ue any evidence that any of them rose 
terféred, and ‘vane not any of the disciples that in- 
of Christ for its ain officials to procure the body 
side, and who had ws - It was some who stood out- 
ciples. ver declared themselves as dis- 
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Nor does it appear that the disciples were themselves 
in the least molested. They were beneath notice. 
There seems to have been a contemptuous disrezard 
for them on the part of the authorities ; as if they felt 
that, the ringleader having been struck down, the rest 
were harmless, and so were not worth caring for. 
Their obscurity seems to have saved them, under such 
circumstances. 

Now, what their thoughts were, none of us can very 
well imagine. We can imagine ; but it is our imagina- 
tion, and not a fair transcript of the thoughts of these 
men. 

To attempt to follow into the darkness the retreating 
spirit of the Saviour is worse than useless; and to at- 
tempt to speculate upon the nature of the suffering and 
the death of Christ I do not think profitable. Mather 
let us take occasion of this hiding of the Saviour un- 
expectedly from those who knew him, to ask whether 
there are not parallel experiences in the life of Chris- 
tians now; whether, as the disciples of old lost. their 
Saviour suddenly from their sight, and all their hopes 
with Christ, the same thing does not take place yet; 
and whether it may not be a more fitting thing for con- 
templation to-night than any other which we could 
raise—the sudden tearing of Christ from the faith of 
those who loved him. 

The first instance which I give is that which is one 
of the most distressing—where they who have all their 
life been instructed to believe in Christ as divine, have 
come under the influence of such doubts and such in- 
genious yeasonings, that they cannot but feel uncertain, 
and at times find their faith quite overclouded, and 
say, ‘‘ After all, how do we know but that we have 
been wrong? Men have believed wrong things, we 
know, for hundreds and thousands of years, and the 
world has come out of them, and outgrown them; and 
how do we know that we have not been believing in 
wrong things? How do we know that we have not 
been worshiping him who is, after all, but a man like 
ourselves? How do we know but we are dishonoring 
God, the Father, by that thing which we have always 
been taught to believe was peculiarly acceptable to 
him—the performance of our duty toward the Saviour?” 
No person of any sensibility can change his life-long 
religious belief, without a great deal of suffering. It 
is not possible to change any considerable part of a 
man’s faith without hesitation and reluctance. It is 
like tearing out a part of his nature. But some 
parts may be changed more easily than others. We 
have been taught to believe Christ to be the living 
center. There is no other one point on which the vi- 
tality of our belief in spiritual things centers so much 
ason that; and to take that away generally conveys 
such a moral shock that it creates a degenerating ten- 
dency in the life of the person. 
It is often said that they who give up the divinity of 
Christ, give up, step by step, every one of the doctrines 
of Christ ; and one reason is that the shock which one 
receives under such a wrestipg as that almost throws 
them off from religious grounds, by doubt first, and 
distrust afterwards. And it is true that those who give 
up the divinity of Christ make that the first step on the 
descending scale. 

Where this has taken place, and is effectual and 
final, there is nothing more to be said; but there are 
many persons who vibrate into that state, and remain 
in it sometimes for hours, and sometimes for days. 
I think I can understand their feelings. And 
from their feelings I can in some measure interpret 
what the feelings of the disciples must have been when 
their Jesus was buried from their sight. 1 can imagine 
what I should feel, I know what I should feel, if I had | 
Christ, and all the hope and experience which has clus- 
tered about that sacred name, snatched from me. I 
should feel, What is there in the world, and what is 
there in religion, left now? Morality is left, and vir- 
tue is left; but, after all, religion does not stand in 
mere morality, or in mere virtue. Religion stands in 
the vital relation of aman’s soul to the Lord Jesus 
Christ’s presence and companionship. It is the influx 
of his sympathy upon ours. It is the real conversa- 
tion, that goes back and forth between his soul and 
ours. This has been the sweetest part of our religion. 
And to have such a doubt as that come upon the reality 
of Christ’s divinity, seems enough to take out all the 
honey from the honey-comb, and leave only the wax— 
and that is not worth having. 

But as the disciples, after the suffering of a few 
hours, comparatively speaking, saw, with trembling 
joy and delight, their Saviour reappear, so there is 
many a soul that has been brought into this great 
shadow of doubt, into this great darkness of tempta- 
tion to skepticism, that by-and-by, in a better mood, 
when their nobler feelings have predominance, emerge 
again into the light of Christ's countenance, and are 
able to say, once more, ‘‘ My Lord and my God!” 

No person ought to have gone through this experi- 
ence without remembering the bitterness of the dark- 
ness. I think that such experiences as that carry us 
back to the old disciple band, and interpret to us, bet- 
ter than any other mode of exposition can interpret it, 
what must have been the sufferings of the disciples at 
the hiding of Christ in the grave. 

Then there is another way in which we lose our 
Christ, in which he is buried from us; and that is un- 
der the shock of great afflictions. After all our train- 
ing, the heart is never prepared for a great atftliction. 
When it comes suddenly ; when it is one of those aftlic- 
tions which take the whole nature into itself; when it 
is accompanied, as often it is, by vehement and long- 
continued excitements, the reaction comes with over- 
whelming grief and profound nervous exhaustion: and 
all the morbid states which spring up in this condition 
are such as to produce almost utter despair. I have 
seen many and many a mother who lost not her child, 
but, for a time, her Sayiour too. I have seen many a 
wife who lost her confidence not alone in her husband 

but in her Saviour also, in the great wounding orief of 
her life. Ihave seen persons brought into ‘such dis- 
tress by family affliction, or the overthrow of outward 
circumstances, and the anguish which went with it, that 
in the great darkness of their affairs and affections 

a still greater darkness settled upon them. It was 
midnight brooding on midnight. They called, but 
none answered. ‘They followed on, and found none. 
They reached out their hand, and no one plucked them 
by the palm. And they said, ‘*I am forsaken of God. 
I have lost all hope and all confidence. Is there a 
providence? Is there a God that sees? Is not life it- 
self one great scheme of happenings by chance?” And 
the misery of this is, that frequently it is a state of 
mind in which persons abide, not three days and three 
nights, but months, until such Sanitary reaction, such 
-~s up, takes place, that they gradually come out 
of it. It isa complete burial of the Saviour for the 
time being; and it is an afiliction which has no parallel 
in afflictions, where heaven and earth seem to join to- 
gether to ransack the soul, and to dispossess it, first of 
its U agnapere = then of its faith. : 

en come other losses of the Saviour, besi 
one of doubt, and this one of great “ows hasan Men 
oftentimes fall under temptation, and into the delirum 
of wrong-doing. I sometimes think that particularly 
in the earlier stages of life, the tendencies to wrong are 
a kind of mental fermentation, and that men have to 
go through a process of fermentin work, and that 
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men in respect to the difficulties which they encounter 
in their attempts to understand the nature of God and 
the order of the universe; but one thing seems to me 
vital, and that is, the living, personal faith which unites 
the human soul to the Lord Jesus Christ. That should 
be such a reality to a person, that whatever his theory 
may be, he can say, ‘‘ The life which I now live in the 
flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God. 
him, so that all Ido, Ido to please him.” The faith 
of the conscience and moral sense in the blessed Saviour 
is what you should strive for; and if you have not got 
it, you had better take the bellows of instruction and 
blow the fire until you have blown it into a flame. 


you have alluded from purely 
rangement of health otten p 
the time being, to lead to the hiding of Christ from them. as reall 
as he was hidden from the disciples ? I ask this question, because 
I not unfrequently see those who I think, from physical ca 
are in very uncomfortable, if not suffering, states of mind. 


all that painful melancholy which we see in ministers 
and eminent Christians, arises from an over taxation of 
brain, or else from the reactionary influence of thought 
upon te ged a In either way melancholia is |i 
engendered. ve Known some most sai 

who were for = Bichon 


wards things morbid and things disallowed. At any 
rate, people are seduced and drawn away, and they 
come into that state in which they are guilty in their 
own sight. And under such circumstances they are 
ashamed of themselves. And they are unwilling to 
face their God. If they were conscious that they were 
broken off from their sins; if their whole heart was 
penitent, they would be willing to come back to Christ; 
but sin is yet sweet to them, and their will is not yet 
prepared to give it up, and their wrong courses are 
clung to, and they say, ‘* What is the use of my con- 
fessing to-night what | know I shall renew to-morrow? 
What is the use of my uttering protestations when I 
know they will be invalid? I cannot go to Christ. I 
cannot pray.” So persons consciously bury their Sa- 
viour. They themselves are, as it were, his execution- 
ers. They themselves sepulcher him. And this is, in 
many respects, a more mournful hiding of Christ in the 
grave to our experience, than any other. It is our own 
doing. Our sins were the nails, and our doubt and un- 
belief were the spear, in such cages. 
And then, again, men are led away from Christ, so 
that they lose him, by the general tenor of the world, 
where they become so- engaged in worldly affairs, 
where they are so satisfied with the things of the world, 
where their tastes are so filled up with worldly matters, 
where their sense of pleasure is so gratified by worldly 
enjoyments, where the heart is so slaked at the foun- 
tain of worldly friendships, that they have no need of 
God, no need of Christ, nothing to lean on him for, 
and nothing to ask him for. They are rounded up in 
the contentment and happiness of their circumstances, 
and Christ is excluded from the heart, is buried from 
their sight, by the very mercies which stand around 
about them. Out of the warm and young affections 
even, Christ disappears. From the enthusiasms and 
gayeties and joys of life he disappears. He is buried 
in worldly prosperities. 
In any of these four or five ways, one may have lost 
the perception, the sense, the faith, the inspiration, the 
joy of Christ. 
It is not, then, to go back eighteen hundred years, 
that we need. We may stand in a darkness as great as 
that which fell upon Jerusalem. We may stand by the 
side of the rock, and, though the Christ is within, he is 
dead, and does not come forth to our strokes upon the 
rock. We may seem to ourselves disposed, by unbe- 
lief, by sin, by various blinding temptations, by our 
own adulterous affections, that carry us away from our 
affianced God, by anything which intervenes between 
the soul and Christ. For our Christ can never be to us, 
profitably, a merely historic or theological Christ. If 
he is not to us a personal Friend, if he is not in living 
communion with us from day to day, then he is noth- 
ing tous. The power of the Christ of the New Tes- 
tament is a living power ; and unless we are living in 
daily and hourly communion with him, we have lost 
him, and are in darkness—and how great is that dark- 
ness! 
Now, to those who are mourning the hiding of 
Christ’s face ; to those who are conscious that by rea- 
son of unbelief or doubt Christ is much hidden from 
them, 1 would say, Remember that he disappeared 
from amobg his disciples only for afew hours, and 
then reappeared never to be separated from them. He 
left them for their good. He restored himself to them 
that that good might be consummated in them. If you 
have once had a saving knowledge of the Saviour, and 
lost it, it may be renewed. For, as when two that are 
really knit together in affection have had some misun- 
derstanding, and have gone apart, both hearts are emp- 
ty, and both are hungry for reconciliation, so it is be- 
tween the soul and the Saviour—only this, that as he 
isthe greater and the truer and the nobler One,. he 
yearns for us more than we know how to yearn for 
him. And as he stood gathering and mustering again 
the disciple band, after his resurrection, so he stands 
now, to every wandering, darkening soul that has lost 
its hold on him, saying, ‘‘Iam he; lam the way.” 
In darkness there is hope; and even in seeming 
abandonment there need not be despair; for Christ, 
having risen once for the whole world, for every one 
that believes in him, may rise again and again in the 
experiences of every individual that, from any cause, 
has had a cloud between him and the Saviour's face, 
and desires not to be an alien and a castaway. 
REMARKS.—Oue of the members of my class in the Sunday- 
school, who is desirous of becoming united with the people of 
God, says he knows he loves God, but does not understand how 
he can love Christ. He says he does nut wish to take any step 
that would make him appear like a hypocrite, and that he wants 
to see his way clear before Le goes intothe Church. I should like 
itif you would say a few words that would meet his case. 
My first admonition to him would be, Be true to your 
conscience, and do not try to go into the Church unless 
you can get the consent of your conscience. Your 
conscience may be wrong ; but, after all, conscience is 
the only guide a man has, and he is bound to follow it. 
if a man thinketh it is sin, it is sin, even though it may 
be a thing indifferent and allowable. And though I 
like to see persons of sincere and godly life uniting 
themselves with the people of God, yet never doI de- 
sire to see them do it at the price of insincerity. I do 
not desire to see them do it with their eyes shut. If a 
person says, ‘*‘I am strongly inclined to be devout and 
religious-minded, but my mind does not accept Christ,” 
Isay to him, You had better not commit yourself. 
Wait. Study. Put yourself under instruction. You 
are a great deal more likely to come to the light of truth 
by waiting a little time, than by hurrying insincerely, 
or by some sort of legerdemain covering over your 
unbelief and making yourself think you believe. © For 
I hold that vitality in religion lies in personal adhesion 
to the Lord Jesus Christ. 1 would go as far as anybody 
in toleration ; I would let men hold their theory of the 
Trinity one way or the other; I would talk freely with 
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Q. May not a man, or ten men even, come into the state to which 
hysieal causes? S not a de- 
ace such an effect on men as, for 


I know a great many such persons ; but I should con- 


The same state is brought on by over work. Almost 


in profound darkness. It has been 





minds work, and work, and work, and all the more to- 





so with a num 


Low Church parties. 4 y Aelpod 
charity called the Sheltering Arms, and its origin, © 
well as we collect from the conflicting charges, 18 
follows: ‘‘The Sheltering Arms,’ y ‘ched 
ladies connected with the institution, in a publishec 
letter, ‘‘ was called into existence by the —_- 
committed female prisoners, to the ladies of the } rsd 
sions to the Public Institutions, to keep their ge ~ 
them until they should be released, and able to ¢ . 
them—their only alternative being public charity, 
which they all stand in terror; : iI claim 
institution, which requires the mother to yield all cla 
to her offspring.” a 
sstihichaniad of a — some five years 
ago—being inconclusive, the hev. ’ 
the sealien aa. giving his own house free of ond mio 
teen years, and committing the management eos — 
ters of Saint Mary, an Episcopal Sisterhood, who, bn 
the letter already quoted, ‘‘ gavetheirservices, only wha it 
lating that their oratory should be recognized 7 alee 
own, not as a part of the Sheltering Arms. | rod 
y | Low Churchmen, however, the alleged Hataish 0 od 
cies of Dr. Prrers excited odium, and the be - Vn 
came general that, in the words of their mouthpie ~d 
i i so gs the Protestant Churchman, ‘‘ the practices of t pu 
sider their cases as variations under the second class | terhood are anti-Protestant in their character, and the 
that I mentioned, in whem great affections, profound 
Sorrows, or great excitements, have so deranged their 
mind that it is sprung, as we say. ’ 


known.” Ho 
came to consider 





have been healed and brought out into the light Th 
can be no question whatever, that in many cases “om 
ical causes—that is to say, stomachic, biliary, o o- » 
bral derangements—do work toward the hiding — 
the mind the highest Christian truth. The fact in the 
experience of old Dr. Cuampton, the predecessor of 
my father, in Litchfield, which I related to y. 

since, isa good illustration of this. During aj] the 
last years of his life, he was under the conviction that 
he was among those who were predestined to be 
damned. And yet, he was one of the Sweetest-minde| 
and most godly of men. He used to talk about it as a 
thing as certain as the seasons. And he often used to 
bemoan himself to think that he was going to hell, qe 
did not want to go there; he could not bear the com. 
pany that he would have there; he did not know what 
he should do in hell; he loved God, and wanted t, 
serve and praise him, though he supposed nothing o; 
that sort would be allowed there; and finally he said 
one day, ‘‘I know what I shalldo—I will open a prayer 
and conference meeting when I get there!” a 

I have known many persons who did not have sucha 
hopeful and practical streak in their mind, but were 
joined to this experience by an utter hopelessness of 
view. . 

Q. If those infelicitous states of mind of which you have spoken 
are owing to a derungement of the liver, the heart, or some other 
organ of the body, are not the opposite states of mind, where they 
exist, owing to the healthy condition of the bodily organs? Where 
persons have joy all their life long, is it not because their body js 
in a good condition. If it is a pbysical question at all, must jt 
not hold gocd on both sides ? 

No, sir. A man may be sick all his life long, and 
yet his sickness may be of a kind which does not in- 
terfere with the normal action either of moral emotion 
or intellectual function. Richarp Baxter was one of 
the soundest of writers, and yet he was afflicted with 
sickress during his whole life. Prof. Srvuarr, of An- 
dover, was always going to die; and yet he was an in- 
veterate student, and had a most fruitful mind, and was 
the father of Biblical study in America. Joun Catviy 
suffered, physically, all his life; and yet he wrote a 
work which, for intellectual clarity, has not had its 
equal in this world since the days of Piao. and which 
was the cause of the life and sustentation of the Prot- 
estant Church of Christ. I might name multitudes of 
persons who, though they were deranged in body, were 
not deranged in mind. 

The fact is, that some sorts of sickness do not cloud 
the mind, and some do. Nothing is more certain than 
that morbid influences depress religious experience pro- 
foundly, and that much of the depression of religious 
feeling which’ exists is the result of morbid influen- 
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NEXT WEERK’S MEETINGS. 
Sunday, April 24 (ist Sunday after Easter). 
Monday, April 25 (St. Mark’s Day). 

Baptist........... Rhode Island Educ'l Society. ...Providence. 
Tuesday, April 26. 
UNIOR, coccccadecs California 8. S. Convention...... Sacramento. 
Baptist .....0...+- Rhode Island State Convention. . Providence. 
Wednesday, April 27. 
Wesleyan Meth. .Rochester Conference. 
Congregational..Triennial Convention Chicago 

Theological Seminary..........Chicago. 
ditto. ..National Jubilee Convention..... Chicago. 
Prot. Episcopal. .Mississippi Diocesan Convent'n. .Jackson. 
Thursday, April 2S. 
Mcth. Episcopal. .Troy Conference... ......+.+00++++ Burlington, Vt. 
Adventists........ Southern Indiana Conference. ..Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Free Baptists....Home Mission Society...........Dover, N. H. 
Friday, April 29. 





Baptist ........... Missouri 8. 8. Convention....... Macon City. 
Mennonite........ Virginia Conference.............Hildebrand’s Oh.. 
Augusta Co. 


HOME NEWS. 

— President McCosu, of Princeton, has commenced 
a course of lectures before the students of the Boston 
Theological Seminary on the Relation of Science to 
Religion. 
— The Rev. S. H. Hayes, of Weymouth, asks a dis- 
mission, that the two Congregational Churches of that 
place, for thirty years separated, may unite. 
— The First Congregational Church of Washington, 
D. C., dedicated its new building on the 20th inst., and 
the Rey. J. E. Rawnxts, D. D., was installed on the 

e day. ; ; 
pee The General Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South meets at Memphis, May4. . 
— Fifty persons have joined the Methodist Chure 
in Bennington, Vt., the result of a recent revival. 
— There is to be an International Convention of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations at Indianapolis in 
June. 
— It is proposed to erect a building in Cherry street, 
at a cost of $90,000, for the use of sailors as et 
change, reading-room, and library ; and the New Yor! 
Seamen’s Association have secured from the State a 
grant of $30,000, on condition that a like sum shall be 
raised by voluntary subscription. 








HOME CHURCHES. 


—The Episcopalians of this city are embroiled in 4 
cuuttoreiig Waniitie on account both of its — 
and consequences, and of the inflamed state of fee ing 
which it indicates as prevalent between the High an 

he difficulty grows out of the 


says one of the 


or a Roman Catholic 


The public meetings held for the 


Dr. Peters took 


. s ; a 
among these practices, that of auricular confession 1s . 
sonegieiees feature ;" the Protestant Churchman eo 
care to add: ‘“‘We do not object to sisterhooc . os 
themselves. Such a sisterhood as that at. ws ag 
Hospital—decidedly Protestant and Brangelicns inc 
acter, meets with our Learty approval. Jaros 
hood of St. Mary is founded upon the same principle, 


f this Sister 


eat relief to have it authoritatively mon 
olding tu.ese impressions, Low Churchmet 
again to quote the same journ 


edly 


t will be a 





of brethren in this church ; but they 


‘the connection of such an order, on its ayowe 
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April 23, 1870. 


‘ t basis, with an institution of the Pro- 
rae mpiscopal Church, isan outrage ;” ten prominent 
York clergymen—the rectors of St. Bartholomew's, 
Grace, the Ascension, Calvary, the Atonement, St. 
+, the Incarnation, the Anthon Memorial, St. 
” the Reformation, _ eae fie ie 
On? discouraging contributions to the charity by 
~—_ cn sympathizers ; and demands were made for 
4 withdrawal of Dr. Prrmrs and of the Sisters of 
bg Mary. One of the most painful rumors in connec- 
rs with the transaction is thus editorially stated by 
a . While inviting an inspection of the Shelter- 
= ‘Arms Dr. Perers stipulated that the apartments 
occupied by the Sisters should not be entered by any 
examining committee. Their right to defend these 
from intrusion, he said, was one which every gentle- 
man would respect. He was right. No gentleman 
visiting the Sheltering Arms ever attempted to examine 
ne rooms of the Sisters. But certain members of the 
other scx, Whose curiosity could not be controlled, did 
what the men dared not do. They boldly entered the 
gisters’ rooms during the absence of the latter on their 
daily duties, rummaged through drawers and closets, 
eeped i: to trunks and corners, made a careful inspec- 
rons of the sisterly wardrobes, and came away im- 
ressed with the idea that the institution was on the 
high road to Roman Catholicism.” The matter is 
further complicated by the fact that, up to the time of 
these troubles, the society had so prospered, the applica- 
tions for admission being greatly beyond its capacity to 
receive, that arrangements had been made for buying 
and building upon a new site. To supplement the 
funds, it had been arranged that, during this and next 
week, a great bazaar should be held in the armory of 
one of the city regiments, which was to be followed 
py dramatic and musical entertainments in the Academy 
of Music, the Union League Club's theatre, and Stein- 
way Hall—all of whieh projects received liberal assur- 
ances of support. While these matters were in prepara- 
tion, the complaints assumed such a shape that the 
Sisters unanimously tendered their resignation, in which 
they have been immediately followed by some of the 
lady managers, and the popular feeling on cither side 
has become very strong. The ultimate fate of the 
charity remains undecided. 





The statistics of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the following dioceses have been reported at their lately 
held annual conventions : 
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Area—square miles,.----.--. 20,888 18,600 11,610 34,000 
Population......-----++++-++ £23,730 812,757 684,383 703,708 
Clergy---0-------------0+2-+ 86 47 65 54 
Parishes and Missions. ....- 135 54 108 63 

ParsOnages....++essccce-seee 50 8 41 

Parish Schools......-.-..-+- 6 6 27 
do Pupils... yp cgeeres ss , F 332 
Communicants—White 0... ~ a 284 
do —Colored } -. 188 5 3,012 32,093 545 
Sunday-School Teachers. ... 815 } 4.145 823 217 
do Pupils. .-.--- 16,708 ’ 6,79% 1,442 
Contributions......-.----. --$86,243 $98,445 $181,426 $34,499 
do perCommunicant.... $26 $33 23 $10 





The Swedenborgians have not hitherto been known 
asa propagandist church, but now they seem to pur- 
pose essaying their extension both at home and abroad. 
Athome the effort isto be made among the Norwegians 
and Swedes of the North-West. ‘‘ A new Scandinavia,” 
says the manifesto of the Scandinavian New Church 
Society, ‘‘is making on these table-lands; and partly 
by state influence, but chiefly through continual re- 
emigration southward by the posterity of the settlers, it 
will have much to do with the future of this country.” 
To this field are to be assigned two missionaries, broth- 
ers, named Boyzsin, both of them former officers in 
the Norwegian army, and one of whom has devoted 
much time to the preparation of Norwegian transla- 
tions of SwEpENBoRe’s works. A Scandinavian print- 
ing establishment has already been secured in the North- 
West, and funds have been raised, though not as yet in 
adequate amounts.—The principal foreign work of the 
New Church is in Italy, which Mr. C. G. Taompson, 
long resident in that country, commends as most 
promising. ‘I can safely say,” he writes in the Vew 
Jerusalem Messenger, ‘1 know of no field, outside of 
this country, more open to the reception of New 
Church influences than the minds of the purer classes 
of the Italians. There isa deep and wide-spread dis- 
satisfaction springing up among them against the iron 
tule of Catholic dogmas. A large class of the Italians, 
spiritually, may be considered, so to speak, in a gentile 
state, which state is the only one for the heavenly doc- 
trines to find a fitting soil for growth in the hu- 
man mind.” In Florence there are both Italians and 
foreigners engaged in making known the principl+s of 
Swedenborgianism ; andthe New Church in America is 
urged to unite with that in England in providing.the 
means both for publishing Italian translations of their 
founder's writings, which have already been prepared, 
and for establishing a periodical to be conducted by a 
Signor Scoora of Florence. 





The (German) Reformed Church is agitated by a 
liturgical question, to which its members attach so 
much importance that, it is urged, the only means of 
avoiding formal ecclesiastical division is by the tacit 
oo of differences analogous to those which 
the High and Low Church parties in the Episcopal 
Church have long maintained and, hitherto, without 
ae division. - Ina general way, the opposition in 
= Reformed Church is between the East and the 

est, though the Eastern liturgy finds supporters in 
the West, and oice versa. The Order of Worship=the 
ane liturgy which has proved the apple of discord—is 
abjured by the conservatives, who, if we may follow a 
aan on the subject in the Christian World, hold 
all - differs materially in form, if not in life, from 
Cho ~ liturgies that ever obtained in the Reformed 
poy p ther in this country or in Europe;” that 
Fn its doctrines are ‘‘clearly in conflict with the 
a of the Heidelberg Catechism ;” and that it 
| =~ €s more of the nature of Episcopacy than of the 
the a Furthermore, they complain that, while 
which ee has left it optional with each congregation 
isin f iturgy it shall use, this new and obnoxious one 
in tee introduced into their theological seminaries, 

in on with its errors the young men who are 
by e * Ucated for the ministry in institutions provided 
i: Ont n church, As the only plan for maintain- 
an ty, it ls Suggested that each section shall have 
ps ae its own institutions, its own beneficiaries 
the Onaries, and its own journals and periodicals, 


— of selection being’ left with each congre- 
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xjering the Possibility of ultimate reunion. The Rev. 


omen 18 Confident that the existing divisions must 


T later be heal 
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ti which it has emer, 


Il people in the world—are con- 


t! ed, apparently on the ground 
net the turbulence which hist hureh loherited psa its 
provoked prone att and bitter controversies 
rged without permanent disrup- 
Support of this view, he sketches, in the Lu- \tiye churches, according to the 
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theran Observer, the most important of these discus- 
sions, which we can only enumerate with the dates of 
their prevalence :— 

ist.—In 1538, ete.—The Antinomian ; 

2nd.—From 1549 to 1580.—The Osiandrian ; 

3rd.—From 1548 to 1558.—The Idiopheristic. 

4th.—From —! to 1580.—The Majorian. 

5th.—From 1556 to 1520.—The Synergistic. 

6th.—From —— to 1580.—The Flacian. 
7th.—The Oryptocalvinistic. 

[In 1580 the adoption of the Form of Concord adjust- 
ed all differences then outstanding. | 

8th.—From 158-?— iquitari 

9th.— From 1605.—The jie “ae 

10th.—From 2689.—The Pietistic. 

11th.—From 178-.—The Rationalistic. 
The Church which has emerged intact from heresies 
and struggles so momentous as some of these cannot, 
Mr. Weiser with some plausibility suggests, remain 
divided on the comparatively trivial questions that now 
excite it.—Into the nature of these points of dissension 
some insight is given by an indictment framed by the 
American’ Lutheran against the ‘* General Council,” an 
organization which originated in a secession from the 
‘General Synod.” The original body acknowledged 
as its doctrinal standards oaly the Cicumenical creeds, 
Luruer’s Smaller Catechism, and a qualified form of 
the Augsburg Confesgion ; to which the General Coun- 
cil added ‘‘the whole of the so-called Symbolical Books 
consisting of the three Ecumenical creeds, the Augs- 
burg Confession, the Apology to the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, the Smalkald Articles, the Larger and Smaller 
Catechisms, and the Formula Concordia, which alto- 
ag form a volume nearly as large as the whole 
sible.” The Council furthermore teaches Baptismal 
Regeneration, **that the Christian Sabbath is not of 
(livine institution,” that private confession and absolu- 
tion are commendable, and what are known as the 
‘* Four Points”—namely, 1. Chilliasm, ‘‘ by which they 
condemn all millennarians or those who believe in a mil- 
lennium yet to come, teaching that the millennium is al- 
ready past ;” 2. Olose Communion, *‘ by which they 
exclude all Christians of other denominations from 
their communion table ;” 3. Non-Interchange of Pul- 
pits, “* by which they do not permit a minister of any 
other denomination to preach in their pulpits;” 4. The 
Condemnation of Secret Societies. It seems scarcely 
possible that issues such as these could withstand an 
earnest desire for Christian Union, or that the petty 
jealousies now distracting Lutheranism will be held of 
any account by another generation than that which 
originated them. 





The United Brethren in Christ, a Wisconsin ecorres- 
pondent complains, are the only body of American 
Christians whose transactions have been unnoticed in 
the columns of this journal. The omission, of which 
we were previously unaware, is due to the fact that in 
none of the publications or other sources of informa- 
tion to which we have access have we found any ex- 
plicit information concerning this body of Christians— 
anything beyond those stereotyped generalities towhich 
religious editors and their correspondents are so prone, 
but from which it is as hopeless to try to get definite 
impressions as to make ropes from sand. Our corres- 
pondent enables us to state that the United Brethren in 
Christ number 150,000, being represented in 18 states 
and 5 territories and in Canada, Africa, and Germany ; 
and maintain 9 institutions of learning, a large printing 
establishment, at Dayton, O., and 5 periodicals, of 
which the principal one is the Religious Telescope. Fur- 
ther information we shall be glad to add wheneyer we 
may have opportunity. 





The Evangelical Association’s recent sessions of its 
Kansas and Canada Conferences reported the following 
returns : 


Kansas Conference. Canada Conference. 
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The Germans of this city are said to number 150,000 
of whom the great mass are what are loosely termed 
‘*free thinkers,” there being, it is stated, only 20,000 
Christians, who attend 6 Lutheran, 4 Reformed, 2 Ro- 
man Catholic, 1 Methodist, and 1 Baptist church. To 


Christian Association has been formed, which is still in 
its infancy, having but 150 members. It nevertheless 
maintains religious meetings, lectures, and a young 
men’s home, beside having opened a reading-room, 
commenced a library, and purchased a building. The 
Association is in extreme want of means, and the work 
it has undertaken seems to justify its appeal to the 
Christian public. 





Some isolated statistics of Philadelphia religious or- 
ganizations deserve to be put on record here:—The 
Lutheran churches of the city are 7 in number, and 
have in all 6,850 communicants, their numbers in the 
respective congregations varying from 300 to 2,000.— 
The Baptist Sunday-schools number 51,(belonging to 
41 churches,) and contain 1,500 teachers and 14,431 
pupils. —The Ladies’ and Pastors’ Christian Union re- 
port as their year’s work visits to 40,768 families ; ap- 
peals to 14,373 persons, of whom 6,369 did not attend 
church regularly, and 4,289 did not attend any place of 
worship; visits to 1,725 sick persons; and aid to 595 
families. The visitors distributed among the poor 
162,372 pages of religious reading ; induced 1,215 chil- 
dren to attend Sunday-schools ; provided clothing for 
244 children; held 357 religious meetings, and taught 65 
Bible classes. 








MISSIONS. 


In Russia the Methodists have established a new mis- 
sion, and organized, not only the first Methodist Epis- 
copal Chureb, but the first Evangelical church in the 
empire. The church, at the beginning of the year, 
had 18 members and 4 probationers, all but 3 being 
native Russians. The class to whom the mission has 
addressed itself is that division of the Raskoluiky (Dis- 
senters) who term themselves Bespopowtzy (without 
priests), and whom the missionary, the Rev. F. W. 

LOOKEN, describes as ‘‘the most rigorous observers 
and adherers to the beoks, ikonas, traditions, and ritual 
which were in use up to the time of the Patriarch 
Nicon ; holding that from that time the Antichrist en- 
throned himself in the Orthodox, ¢. ¢., the Russo-Greck 
Churcl.” 





The American Baptist mission to Burmah is the sub- 
ject of an article in the Friend of India, which com- 
plains that ‘it is difficult to ascertain from the very 
confused arrangement of the Fourth Report of the 
Convention of American Baptist Missionaries in Bur- 
mah the present condition of the whole mission, and 
whether the native churches are increasing or ee 
ding in zeal and numbers.” ‘The force maintained in 
the raission is 15 missionaries, 27 ordained, and 47 un- 





TER’s report of an inspection of 44 out of the whole 58, 
is at bestdubious. The ordained ministers he describes 
as good men with “‘ fair qualifications” for their work. 
Of the unordained.he says that there is a disposition 
among the people to choose, as pastors, men ready to 
lead and assist in temporal matters, while their choice 
is usuelly restricted to the circle of their own relatives 
and connections, and the pastors aim to transmit their 
office to their own sons without much regard to fitness, 
The membership is vaguely described by the missiona- 
ries as ‘‘many thousands,” but the Friend of India 
offers the following figures, but with the observation 
that they are probably below the truth: 





The Baptists have also conymenced missions to the 
Shans, the Karennes, and the Khyens and Karens of 
the Eastern Yoma range, but the mission staff is too 
weak for the work to be done. ’ 





In Japan the native Christians—Roman Catholic— 
have been subjected toa series of persecutions, at the 
instigation of the Bonzes, which culminated, early in 
the year, in the imprisonment of the entire village of 
Urakami, the deportation of a batch of 750 men follow- 
ed by that of 800 entire families and by an uncounted 
troop of women and children—tbe whole number put 
on shipboard at Nagasaki alone, during the first half of 
January, having been 4,200. In a very moderate mani- 
festo, the Evangelical Alliance have forwarded a re- 
mofistrance through our minister-resident, and have 
initiated a movement, through the intervention ef 
Christian governments, for the relief and protection of 
these suffes ers. 





The Protestant missionary agencies of the world are 
thus summarized in Modern Missions and their Results, 
au essay by the Rev. Dr. Muuens of the London Mis- 
sionary Socicty : 





No. of No. of Annual 
Societies. Miss’ries, Expenditure. 
SOE RIAN... s0nsicsiescvsvesstesetete 24 970 £2,793, 145 
Continent of Europe................6-- 13 425 573,775 
REIOONG «ccc casicne<ebas cnagecsescde teak 5 542 530,710 
POW IGN PEMMODE, «5000 00h svadap tinas-vees 8 96 266,990 
POR ienitecsgetitt nite cthe terest 50 2,08: £5, 164,620 


FOREIGN CHURCHES. 

The Irish Episcopal Church has adopted the charter 
under which itis to be reorganized. The ‘* corpora- 
tion or body politic, to have continuance for ever,” 
says the charter, is to be styled the Representative Body 
of the Church of Ireland, and is to be composed of 
three classes—the ez officio, the elected, and the co- 
opted members; the first being composed of the arch- 
bishops, the second of one clerical and two lay repre- 
sentatives for each diocese, and the third of twelve 
members chosen for the twelve dioceses, all the elected 
persons to retire in the proportion of one-third by rota- 
tion, but being eligible for re-election. This Repre- 
sentative Body is empowered to hold lands and to invest 
any Church moneys in the securities in which trust 
funds may be invested. It is further to enact a system 
of church by-laws to be submitted to the General Sy- 
nod of the Church of Ireland, to which it is responsi- 
ble for all its proceedings. 





Convents in England are to be subjected to an official 
inspection and report. Mr. Newpreate—who, though 
known for his ultra Protestant intolerance, yet on this 
occasion, according to the Zimes, ‘‘ spoke with modera- 


Ttinerant Preachers..........scsesseeee 18 30] tion, and. adduced, it must be admitted, substantial 
Local WO seceeeereees coer sees | 3.414| grounds for his purpose’—was the originator of the 
—*56| measure, The Government opposed the measure, Mr. 

FE. ST. $59,15 | GLapstonk himself voting in the negative; yet by a 
do value... 9,800 | vote of 131 to 129, the House of Commons ordered a 
ow er Me 5° | select committee to enquire into the existence, charac- 
do Go "Pugills....:.. sass cee. 2,903 | ter and increase of conventual and monastic institutions 


in Great Britain, and into the terms upon which income, 
property, and estates, belonging to such societies or 
their members, are receiyed or possessed. ‘There 
never,” says the 7%mes, ‘‘ was a House more thorough- 
ly pledged to the maintenance of religious equality, 
and more anxious to avoid any course which might be 


labor among this population a German Young Men’s | justly represented as an interference with the legitimate 


practices of any religious denomination ;” yet the 
horror excited throughout the world by the story of 
Barsara Usryk, the Polish nun, and the spiritual tyr- 
rany and moral degradation revealed in the suit of Miss 
SavuRin as possible in English convents, have brought 
these institutions into so general disrepute as to occa- 
sion this action. Moreover their increase of late years 
in England has been alarming, as will appear from 
these statistics of their numbers at different periods: 


Monasteries. Convents. Total. 
Teh BD Disccgewiccstinase “Oieccn sic 11 
OS ee ee = 217 
 '- sabentncans Sk | EL rene BIS. ceccase BZ 


England, it seems, is the only European country in 
which monasteries have not been subject to inspection 
and supervision, the explanation being that, since their 
vows are illegal, their recognition in any way has been 
avoided. To avoid infringement of the law, the bish- 
ops and others who have promoted Anglican imita- 
tions of the Romish convents, according to the Times, 
“ satisfy their consciences in the matter by stipulating 
that no vows shall be irrevocable or taken for life. 
But,” adds the Zimes, ‘‘it is notorious that an almost 
irresistible sentiment is developed in Anglican sister- 
hoods, which imposes a powerful restraint upon any 
abandonment of the ‘ religious life.’” In view of mul- 
tiplication of these institutions, the hope is expressed 
by the Daily News, and echoed by the Protestant press, 
“that the scope of the investigation will include all 
establishments wherein men or women live together 
under any kind of religious restraint, and will not be 
directed exclusively against the convents of the Catholic 
Church.” 





The disestablishment of the Scotch Church, to whose 
imminence we alluded last week, is being quite gener- 
ally discussed by the English journals. ‘The immediate 
occasion is the tenacity with which the Established 
clergy adhere to certain disputed taxes due them from 
the city of Edinburgh, and the gencral question has 
been broached in the House of Commons.. ‘The 
Church has, however,” says the Methodist Recorder, 
of London, ‘still a strong hold on a large section of 
the community, and were her leaders wise, and dispos- 
ed to make timely concessions, she could present a 
formidable front ;” but they are impracticable and un- 
conciliatory, and seem likely to draw their fate upon 
themselves.—Another source of disadvantage to the 
Church of Scotland was touched upon by the Marquis 
of Lorng, on the occasion of a recent church dedica- 
tion in London—the rigid and ‘sometimes disagreeable 
character of its services. ‘‘In Scotland,” he said, 
‘‘influential people were alienated from the Church of 
their fathers for want of this variety, and it was an 
unhappy state of things when the squire of a parish 








ordained native preachers. The pina of ye na- 
ey. ©. H, CaRgpEn- 


went to one church and the mass of the people to an- 


!) from, without.” 





other.” Another speaker, the Rev. Dr. Gurner, of 
Edinburgh, regretted the division which existed not 
only among Presbyterians, but among Protestants 
generally. ‘‘He was glad to find that the Presbyteri- 
ans in England were likely soon to unite, but he de- 
plored that, owing to the opposition of certain extreme 
men, the same happy result was not so near at hand in 
Scotland, though negotiations with that view had been 
going on continuously for the last seven years.” 





_ A union ef Baptists has been accomplished in New 
South Wales, where, as the Rev. Jamzs VoLLer writes 
to the English organ of his Church, ‘‘ for many years 


356 | past unhappy differences have divided the members and 


churches of our denomination, preventing much useful 
action, and bringing upon us nosmall amount of odium 
) I Recording his conviction that the 
union will be ‘“‘of invaluable service and permanent 
duration,” the writer adds: ‘“‘Two previous attempts 
at association are on record—one fourteen years since, 
which failed, really because the elements for associa- 
tion taken together were too few and weak for anything 
beyond the mere name; andthe next about two years 
since, which only embraced a portion of the churches, 
and which has now given way, under the better feeling 
which God in his goodness has brought about, to what 
really deserves the name of an association of the church- 
es of the colony.” 





The evangelizing work in Madrid, under the lead of 

the Rev. Witiiam J. Knapp, an American Baptist min- 

ister, has been described at some length in these col- 

umns. It has now entered upon a new phase, which 

can scarcely fail to promote its effectiveness, but which 

is regarded as highly offensive by Mr. Knapp’s fellow 

Baptists in this country. Some time ago, it appears, in 

writing of the difficulties his attempt to found a Baptist 

church had encountered, he observed, ‘‘ What shall I 
say more? Should I form a Presbyterian Church? But 
1 cannot form one. I cannot get my conscience to as- 
sent, and there’s an end of it.” Experience, however, 

modified his views, and in a circular letter dated last 
month, he says: ‘‘ Elements of disorder, and even of 
anarchy, are exhibiting themselves on every hand, 
among those who bear the Christian name, but who are 
pushing forward peculiar views, to the detriment of 
real effectiveness in the cause. The infiltration of such 
views, negative and intangible as they are, to which 
some are committed, and which others practically en- 
courage, is not a healthy tendency for the future of this 
field.” Feeling, accordingly, ‘‘ that a regular church 
organization, which should serve as the channel of our 
activities, was an indispensable condition to the per- 
manence and growth of the work,” he proposed a union 
of the various Protestant laborers in Spain, and himself 
“decided to codperate with the herein-mentioned breth- 
ren, in the immediate formation of a strictly Presbyte- 
rian Church, under the name and seal of: the ‘ Iglesia 
Evangelica de Madrid.’ You will not understand, how- 
ever,” he explains, ‘‘that I renounce any of my personal 
views in matters of Christian order, which are those 
held in all Baptist Churches in the United States.” This 
letter is accompanied by an official announcement that 
‘‘a church agreeing in all details of its organization, 
order, conduct, articles of faith, etc., as accepted by 
the Presbyterian Churches in Scotland, Ireland, and the 
United States, is now being formed in Madrid in con- 
nection with the chapel of Layapies, out of the various 
mission-stations, schools, etc., planted and carried on 
through us,” which is signed by a committee consisting 
of Wiiuiam J. Knapp, Wittiam Moors, of the Pres- 
byterian Church, Ireland, and Jonny JamEson, Agent of 
the National Bible Society of Scotland. In a letter to 
an officer of the Baptist Publication Society, Mr. Knapp 
further observes, ‘‘I receive no encouragement from 
the denomination, and it is unmistakably God's will 
that I should establish another branch of his Church 
here, as my support and means seem to pour in from 
that source without stint. Perhaps the day may come 
when Baptists may wake up; but until then I must work 
with those who will, however hard it is to my personal 
choice.” : 





r 


The Evangelical Asswciation has been laboring with 
satisfactory success in Strasbourg, and now an appeal 
is made to the home church for aid. The pastor, the 
Rey. P. Seunatz, has been for nine years in this field, 
and about a year ago obtained from the French Goy- 
ernment, at General Drx’s solicitation, an authorization 
to preach. He reports as the result of his efforis a 
church of 60 members, a congregation averaging 300 
hearers, a prayer-meeting attended by 100 persons, and 
a Sunday-school with 60 pupils. ‘‘Strasbourg,” he 
says, “‘ has over 80,000 inhabitants, three-fifths of whom 
are Roman Catholics; but the solid and most wealthy 
of the old citizens of Strasbourg are Protestants,” and 
he adds that among the most respectable classes his 
work is regarded with favor. The need of a church 
building, Mr. Sonnatz urges, is very great. ‘I have 
organized a building society, and we have ten collectors 
at work, who collect monthly about 150 to 200 _franes ; 
but we can hardly secure a chapel alone ; we must have 
some help from America.” The local Protestant con- 
tributions would seem to go to the Lutherans, who have 
a theological seminary at Strasbourg. ‘Most of the 
professors,” we are told, “are rationalists; only three 
of them, Messrs. LICHTENBERGER, SABATIER, and Has- 
ELMAN are believing men; all the rest are what they 
here call liberale (?), that is, Rationalists or Infidels.” 





The non-success of Methodism in London is the sub- 
ject of a thoughtful article in the J/ethodist Recorder. 
** Neither the old Methodist tree,” it observes, ‘* nor 
any of its offshoots have taken root so effectually in 
the metropolitan soil as they have done elsewhere. The 
Congregationalists are a less numerous body than the 
Wesleyans if the whole of England be taken into ac- 
count; yet in the postal district of London their chap- 
els, ministers, and congregations are more than twice 
as numerous as our own, The Baptists are scarcely 
half so numerous throughout England as the Wesley- 
ans, yet in London they outnumber them very consid- 
erably.” Noting that the other Methodist bodies make 
no better exhibition than the Wesleyans, the Jecorder 
roes on to observe an analogous disproportion between 
Methodism in New York and throughout the United 
States, and asks whether the explanation is not “‘ that 
a periodical change of ministers—an arrangement so 
admirably effective in the country generally—fails of 
its effect when applied to such cnormous aggregations 
of peopie as are found in these two vast cities on either 
side of the Atlantic."’ A more or less efficient remedy, 
in the case of London, is expected to ensue from the 
work of the Metropolitan Chapel-Building Fund. Bs- 
tablished in 1861, this association has in eight years 
aided in erecting 20 chapels, each seating at least 1,000 
persons, and costing in the aggregate £122,378, of which 
the fund has given £15,475 and loaned £12,000; besides 
which a uumber of smaller cliapels haye been built, 
and others are in preparation or contemplation. ‘‘ The 
stimulus which has been afforded to chapel-building in 
London,” says the tecorder, ‘‘ is evident from the tact 
that more new sittings by 40 per cent. have been pro- 
vided during the 8 years in which the fund has been 4y 





operation than were provided in 35 years previously.” 
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Christian Work. 


UNDENOMINATIONAL CHURCHES. 
———_+—_—_ 
BY THE REY. GORHAM D. ABBOTT, LL. D. 
—_—_>—_—- 

My attention has been called to an article in Tox 
Curistian Union, for March 12th, by my highly es- 
teemed kinsman, the Rey. Lyman Axpsors, on Unde- 
nominational Churches. Ue congratulates the New 
York City Mission Society ‘‘on being the first to ini- 
tiate a movement which marks significantly a new era 
in the development of the Christian Church.” 

‘* To the broad mind and catholic spirit of the Rev. 
Gro. J. Mineuss, Superintendent of the City Missions, 
the city chietly owes the realization of what seemed to 
most men, at first, a visionary idea—the establishment 
of undenominational churches.” 

All honor to the City Mission Society, and to its in- 
defatigable and favored Superintendent, whose praise 
is mm ail the churches, and whose ‘record is on high.” 

But having had some knowledge, during the last two 
years, of another organization, and of another laborer, 
in the same great cause and for the same great objects, 
I respectfully solicit, in the interest, and for the ends 
of justice, that you will give the following statement 
of facts a place in the historic records of your col- 
umps: 











‘¢THE CHURCH OF THE STRANGERS.” 


Some three years ago, the movement was begun 
which resulted 1m the regular organization, two years 
since, of this Church ot Christ. Persons previously 
connected with different denominations—Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, and Baptists—moved by 
the same Spirit, united, for this purpose, on the basis 
ot the ** Faith” conmmon to them ail. It was emphati- 
cally a ‘‘Union” Church. The distinctive features of 
the different denominations did not appear to interrupt 
or disturb the harmony and cordiality of the common 
brotherhood. The bible, as the fountain of truth and 
the rule of Faith; a Living Saviour, as the life and 
power in the soul of the individual believer, and in the 
** whole body of Christ ;” and the fellowship and com- 
munion of Saints, seemed to form an adequate bond of 
union, sympathy and love. ‘The distinctive work pro- 
posed to itself, of gathering in the ‘ strangers”—of 
welcoming them to the fold and the fellowship of the 
Church, counseled, in all the arrangements of its 
organization, government and worship, the utmost 
conformity to primitive, apostolic simplicity. 

The essential articles of Faith were few, simple and 
evangelical ; its principal ritual, the Apostles’ Creed and 
the Lord's Prayer; its terms and conditions of mem- 
bership acceptable to all who ‘love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity and truth,” and ‘‘ covenant to keep 
his Commandments ;” the administration of the sacra- 
ment of baptism conformed, in true Christian courte- 
sy, tothe views and wishes of the recipient; and its 
whole administration marked by Scriptural precept, 
and a truly apostolic and catholic spirit. 

A church thus organized and for such a purpose 
could not fail to receive » Divine blessing. It seems to 
have been steadily growing in “favor with God and 
man.” lis increasing members required its removal 
from a smaller room to the large chapel of the New 
York University, where the visitor on any Sabbath day 
may witness, in a full and interested congregation, the 
unmistakable evidences of its growth and spiritual 
prosperity. 

It has been my privilege occasionally, during the last 
two years, to worship with this church. I have been 
present at morning and evening service, and on one 
occasion attended a church prayer meeting. As I en- 
tered the Bible House on Wednesday evening, I heard, 
in ihe third story, the sweet melody of a group sing- 
ing familiar Christian hymns. I paused in the hall to 
listen and enjoy the song. A gentieman and lady pass- 
ed by, whom 1 conjectured, trom their appearance, 
were directing their steps to that gathering. Somewhat 
Weary with tue fatigue of an aicuous day, I lunged to 
enter a place of singing and prayer, rather than con- 
tinue for the evenibg the service in which I was enga- 
ged. I ventured to ask if they were going to the meet- 
ing, and it they could inform me whether it were open 
to strangers. iteceiving in reply a cordial invitation, 
1 joinea the party and entered room No. 45. I found 
myself cvidenuy in a prayer meeting. The room on 
ali sides was surrounded with its members. Wishing 
to avuid observation, and to enjoy in silence the sing- 
ing and the worship, 1 sought a retired sitting. After 
devotional exercises it appeared that the meeting was 
also one tor tie transactiun of church business. As 
soon as this was manifest, feeling the awkwardness and 
impropriety of my position, and the embarrassment it 
must naturally occasion to a presiding officer to observe 
@ spectator OL whose character and object he could have 
no knowledge, Larose to explain to the meeting the 
. Circumstances under which I was present, and to apol- 
Ogize and retire. 

in my briet statement, I expressed my interest in the 
meeting, my Object in seeking admission, and my en- 
tire ignorance of the name even, the character or pur- 
poses of the assembly, except so far as was apparent 
trom their hymns and song. Wherever such words and 
airs were sung and loved, 1 felt sure “‘ my friendsand 
kindred dwelt.” 

The pastor, the Rey. Dr. Drrms, then, to whom I 
was personally entirely unknown, in terms of utmost 
Christian courtesy and kindness, extended to me a 
most cordial invitation to remain; and, in behalf of 
the meeting, responded to the sentiment of the unity 
of believers, in a common faith and in Christian love, 
by introducing me to officers and members of the 
church, sitting at my right hand and my left, from jive 
different evangelical denominations ! 

1 have since learned that the progress of this church, 
in all branches of Christian activity and usetulness—in 
increasing members, every Communion season since its 
organizauion having witnessed additions—in its Sabbath 
school and Bible classes; in the advancing spirit of 
Christian consecration, and Christian work, in home 
evangelization and missions abroad, seems to have fixed 
the seal of the Divine approval of the principle upon 
which it was founded. 

The least object of this article is to measure and di- 
vide the honors between the pastor and this church, and 
the City Mission and its Superintendent, all of whom 
are so divinely blessed and honored in their work. 
None of the parties are of the number who, “ com- 
paring themselves among themselves,” ‘* commend 
themselves,” but like Pau and Tirus, are ready to 
say, “We will not boast of things beyond our meas- 

ure, lor ‘‘stretch ourselves beyond our measure,” 
that is ** of other men’s labors,” nor ‘ boast in another 
man’s line of things made ready to our hand.” 

But it is only just to Rey, Dr. Dees, and his earnest 
and —— associates and coadjutors, that their quiet, 
aeiod sao and successful labors should be 
department = Cbbreciated. It ought not to be in any 
anid evel have ~" grey labor, that the toiling worker 

< oe the heathen poet : 
Alter ‘tulit hoger ech 


Nothing is more true than that the views and princi- 
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ples which underlie the action of this church, and the 
announced policy of the City Mission, if generally and 
practically adopted, would *‘ mark a new era in the de- 
velopment of the Christian Church.” 

Tbe signs of the times in Europe, in America, and 
all over the world, indicate a coming necessity for all 
who “love the Lord Jesus,” to lay aside jealousy, rival- 
ry, and evil-speaking, and to unite in cherishing for 
each other, and in manifesting to the world, that union 
and love, which was the burden of our Redeemer’s last 
prayer. 


At the present moment, many cities and towns in} 


our country are visited with scenes of revival, not sur- 

d in interest or power by any in the history of the 
Church. It is not known that a single instance occurs, 
in which the pastors and churches are not warmly and 
cordially united, in the cultivation, by thought, word 
and deed, of true Christian fellowship and co-operation; 
and in manifesting to the world, their unity in a com- 
mon faith, a common living Saviour, and in devotion 
to a common salvation. Nor is there known a single 
instance of a work of revival, where the pastors and 
churches stand aloof from each other, separated, isolat- 
ed and alienated, if not antagonistic. 

The providence of God will yet make it more plain 
to his people, whether it be the spirit or the policy of 
the « Kingdom,” to obliterate the lines which distin- 
guish the tribes of Israel, or to bring them all into harmo- 
ny, union and love, in the bonds of a brotherhood that 
overleaps all territorial, national and denominational 
distinctions. 

It was when ‘‘ all the disciples” in Jerusalem were as- 
sembled, ‘‘ with one accord,” in “‘ one place,” that they 
received the Pentecostal baptism; and when this was 
** noised abroad,” the ‘‘ multitude came together,” and 
“‘strangers” of Rome, Jews and Gentiles, at least 
‘¢ three thousand” in a day, called upon Peter and the 
rést of the Apostles, ‘‘ Men and brethren, what shall 
we do?” And ‘all that believed were together,” and 
the *‘ Lord added to the church daily.” 

When will *‘ all the disciples ” in our day be, if not 
in ‘‘one place,” yet ‘‘of one accord,” waiting for the 
promised, coming Pentecost of all nations ? 








THE WOMAN’S UNIVERSITY OF NEW 
YORK. 
——— 

The Executive Committee of the American Woman’s 
Educational Association ask the attention of the citi- 
zens of this place to the following: 

Two preliminary meetings, and one larger one at 
Steinway Hall, consisting of ladies of known intelli- 
gence and discretion invited from all denominations, 
have taken into consideration the plans of this Associ- 
ation, and then have voted unanimously that the best 
interests of woman demand the establishment of insti- 
tutions for her scientific and practical training for her 
distinctive profession as the chief educator of childhood 
and the prime minister of the family state; and that 
these institutions should be as liberally endowed as are 
the colleges and professional schools for men. 

This, then, may be assumed to be the view of the 
highest class of American women. The question thus 
arises, what amount of funds are needed to place wo- 
man’s professional training on an equality with that of 
man’s? ‘To decide this we must consider whgt is re- 
garded as needful for the proper training of men for 
those professions which are honored by endowments. 

The leading universities of this nation are Cambridge, 
Yale, and Princeton. These are provided with land, 
buildings, libraries, apparatus, and funds to support 
professors, valued at from three to five millions for 
each one, and yet their friends ask for more as indis- 
pensable to full equipment in every department. In 
this State Cornell University starts with over two 
million and is expecting much more. In our city, Co- 
lumbia College counts endowments by millions, and 
our City University is largely endowed both by the 
State and by private benefactions. 

Most religious denominations establish colleges and 
theological schools largely endowed. Thus within three 
years a Methodist Theological Seminary near us com- 
menced with half a million, while a Methodist College 
for New York State is commencing with an equal 
amount. 

We have at least eight endowed colleges and universi- 
ties for men in this State alone, in addition to the theo- 
logical, medical, and scientific schools in various direc- 
tions. In all these institutions the professors, whether 
married or single, are provided with salaries to support 
a family. 

Our Association now proposes to establish the first 
university ever known, in which women will be as lib- 
erally supported by endowments to teach their profes- 
siens as are the other sex. There are to be at least siz 
departments which, it is claimed, are equal in importance 
to the most honored professions of men, and demand 
equal science and training. We have in readiness la- 
dies of the highest intelligence and culture to become 
principals, a gentleman of long experience to aid in the 
literary department, and a gentleman of unusually high 
qualifications to manage the financial and out-door de- 
partments. 

The whole will be under the direction of our Board 
of Managers, consisting of ladies of intelligence and 
discretion, selected from each denomination, and acting 
chiefly by their Executive Committee and their Agents, 
and there are several fine locations near the city, with 
buildings all ready, at least for a beginning. 

The Executive Committee are of opinion that half a 
million is a very modest sum to ask for the first and 
only Woman’s University amid the numerous institu- 
tions of men, and many of which are so much more 
expensively endowed. With this sum secured, they 
are ready to commence their new and interesting en- 
terprise of training wives, mothers, teachers, house- 
keepers, seamstresses, nurses, servants, and all the 
other ministeries which contribute to the honor, adorn- 
ment, and usefulness of the family state. 

When our institution is fully carried out, as indicat- 
ted in our circular, it will include as extensive a literary 
and scientific a course as most of our colleges, though 
a very different one. At the same time it will maintain 
a colléction of some twelve to eighteen families, each 
Consisting of two teachers, two adopted orphans and 
ten paying pupils, all practically engaged in woman's 
distinctive profession, either as teachers or pupils, 
while any who wish it will be trained for some suitable 
business, securing honorable independence. To this 
will be added a Sanatarium for restoring teachers ex- 
hausted by labor or sickness where they will be trained 
to various hygenic modes of preserving and restoring 
health in schools and communities. 

If these high positions are conferred only on condi- 
tion that candidates are practical proficients in all wo- 
mens domestic employments, it will tend to elevate and 
dignify those now neglected and dishonored duties, and 
also to secure proper attention to them both in family 
and school training. If. such institutions multiply, 
women will secure honorable independence in employ- 
ments suited to their sex, and not be tempted to seek 
the institutions and professions of men, nor led to 
vices by poverty, or to marriage for any but the appro- 

reasons, 


of wealth to endow institutions for men. Thus within 
a short time six such institutions have thus obtain 
over half a million; one lady of this State furnishin 
$100,000, and another at the West $300,000. Sti 
more has probably been gained from the same sources 
by many other institutions. In these cases ladies were 
solicited to provide for their friends of the other sex, 
and now, perhaps, it may seem suitable to receive offers 
in return, in order similarly to provide for woman. 

Our business agent will be found every day at 658 
Sixth Avenue, and his office hours are from 2 to 4 p. m. 
He will, on application, send circulars by mail contain- 
ing details of the plan. It is our expectation that the 
ministers of Christ, ever among the best friends of 
woman, will plead our cause as effectually as they are 
wont to do for colleges and theological schools, and 
our Agent will also present it to ladies and gentlemen 
of wealth and benevolence in this city. © 

By direction oi the Executive Committee of the 
American Woman’s Educational Association. 

CATHERINE E. Brecuer, Sec’y. 








THE HOUSE OF THE EVANGELISTS. 
——— 


One of the most promising atsempts to solve the 
problem cf furnishing the neglected classes in great 
cities with properly-qualified Christian workers is going 
forward in connection with this institution, of which 
the Rector of the Church of the Holy Trinity, the Rev. 
S. H. Tyne, Jr., is President. The House of the 
Evangelists (No. 622 Seventh Avenue) differs from a 
theological seminary chiefly in this: that it receives as 
students only those who, having a divine call to the 
ministry, pledge themselves to mission work; requires 
of them only a common school education as the basis 
of preparatory study; sets them to work immediately 
on their admittance ; gives them a special training ; and 
provides, if need be, for their entire expenses during 
the period of study. 

Applicants who purpose to labor regularly in par- 
ishes are not received, but are referred to other institu- 
tions. Those who furnish satisfactory evidence of 
Christian character, and of a desire to preach the Gos- 
pel among the poor, ignorant, and degraded, are 
received on a probation of six months, and given the 
opportunity at orce to show their natural aptness for 
such work in fields assigned to them by the ‘‘clerical 
committee.” This practical training is kept up through 
the entire course of three years, Thursday, Saturday, 
and Sunday afternoons being assigned for work in mis- 
sion stations. 

The in-door studies are such as generally obtain in 
our theological schools with the exception of Hebrew 
and Greek. The latter is taught only to those who 
have some previous knowledge of it; the received 
English version of the Scriptures being made the basis 
of practical exposition by the Professor. Adaptation 
to the special work to which graduates are to devote 
themselves is the key to every method of study pursued 
in the institution. 

The inmates of the House form one family ; their 
life is made as far as possible a Home life, and there is 
nothing in the aspect of the interior which savors of 
the ordinary students’ club. Those who are able to 
contribute to their own support are expected to do so; 
those who are not are furnished with everything from 
the general treasury. 

There are now eight students in the institution; 
there are accommodations for eleven, to which number 
it is designed to limit the admissions during this first 
experimental year. There have been over thirty appli- 
cations, but in most cases the qualifications indica’ 
above were lacking. Connected with the House are 
four mission stations largely maintained by the labor of 
the students; and the Head of the House, as the Pro- 
fessor is officially called, acts as a bishop, visitin 
each field and giving advice and assistance to the pupils 
of his charge. The Rev. Joun G. Ames, who occupies 
this position, is a clergyman whose accurate scholar- 
ship and success both as a pastor and teacher admirably 
qualify him to provide intellectual and spiritual train- 
ing. He is assisted in the department of Sacred Rhet- 
oric by the Rev. Mr. Tyne. We notiee the names uf 
the Rey. Joun Corron Smita, D.D., the Rey. H. Dyzr, 
D.D., and several prominent laymen upon the various 
committees. 

It is right to expect that an institution founded: upon 
so sensible a basis of practical instruction, and so well 
officered, will do much to solve the problem which 
troubles many a Christian heart—the evangelization of 
the masses in our great cities. 

We only state in conclusion that we noticed a most 
forlorn object at our recent visit to the House—an 
empty book-case, and that the Treasurer’s address is, 
a A. Crocker, Esq., No. 32 Cliff street, New 

ork. 
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[THE CHRISTIAN UNION is responsible for all contributed 
matter only so far as to judge whether it ts worthy of considera- 
tion. Weare willing, within due bounds, to give opportunity 
for a courteous expression of sentiments opposed to our own. | 








THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 
—_—_~>__—_ 
NO. VL 
—$<——__ 

To the Editor of Tuk Curist1an UNION: 
Widening the sphere of women’s activities, creating 
employment for them, and multiplying sources of in- 
dependent livelihood, is a favorite modern theory among 
the strong-minded of the fair sex, and among some of 
the weak-minded of the rougher sex. Good gracious! 
As if, taking the country through, the poor women 
were not already well-nigh crushed to death by hard 
work, the inevitable condition of the prosperity of this 
broad land of ours which secures a husband and a 
home for the great majority of them before they are 
well out of their teens. The Irish Biddies flock to our 
shores, but our cities monopolize them. Ten miles out 
they are hard to be got; and as for American ‘“ helps,” 
they are ‘‘like angels’ visits, few and far between,” so 
that the. ‘ help-meets” have to do all the work. I 
wonder whether ‘‘the old bachelor, Pav,” whose 
laws for women are so unpalatable to some of the 
sisterhood, like the goad against which refractory oxen 
kick—( Witness Catuerine 8, Porrer’s letter to Caru- 
ERINE E. Brrouer, in THE Curistian Union of 19th 
of March, which represents the Gospels and the Epis- 
tles as fighting like two Kilkenny cats. I would like 
to ask this lady, how she knows what were the teach- 

ings of Christ? Does she not derive all her know] 
from the writings of the evangelists? And they ex- 
pressly declare that their divine Master, before his 
ascension, told them that to them he committed the 
keys of his kingdom, assuring them that wh at they 
bound on earth should be bound in heayen, etc, If this 
means anything it means that in fillin 





In past time, it has been customary to solicit ladies 
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ability to meet their responsibili Ww 4 
that the spirit of truth should fgh ae thers nite, 
them into all truth. CaTuermg 8. Porrer say." 
“much of Pavt's instruction was the result” of hi 
own judgment and in direct conflict with the mind his 
will of Christ.” Paci emphatically denies thin 4 
the last epistle which he wrote, his 2d Epistle to T “a 
THY, and which, with the exception of the Apocal cal 
completed, in the order of time, the canonical books’ 
the New Testament, he says, “I have finished * 
course, I have kept the faith.” Stronger language he 
could not employ. The figureis taken from the | they 
pic games. How strict were the laws of the zp, 
mos we know. The temerity and recklessness of 
this lady’s assertion sre worthy of Reway. W 
such a thing ever heard of in any court of law as - 
cepting a witness and receiing his testimony to g fact 
of which he is the sole witness, and then the next mo. 
ment rejecting his testimony to another fact of which 
also he is the sole witness? If the two facts are unrec 
oncilable, then all his testimony perishes. No Part. 
no Curist. The whole of the New Testament is what 
infidels say it is, a fable book, and the Christian's faith 
and hope are myths.) 

* Creating employment for women!” Well, let us 
look at some of the new creations. Strawberry raisin 
I believe, is one. I think I sometime ago read of : 
experiment of this kind which had proved a succes 
I wonder sheep gaining has not been preferred. It js 
far more profitable and decidedly more poetical. Beay. 
ty squatting in a strawberry bed, grubbing with jts 
pink nails among the vines, is not a study for an artist, 
But pretty Puiuis gracefully reclining, with her crook 
on a mossy bank under the tree, watching het 
ovine charge, is a picture which the canvas has pre. 
sented a thousand times, and never fails to charm the 
eye. What a glowing thought for the Revolution— 
thousands of poor, pale-faced, flat-chested, weak- 
spined, thin-blooded, above all, Satan-tempted sewing 
girls, whose needles are plied from morn till midnight 
to gain a scanty pittance, removed by its aid from suf- 
fering and soul-periling city life, and scattered over the 
hills and valleys of Southern Pennsylvania and Western 
Virginia, converted into rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed, 
cherry-lipped, nymph-shaped shepherdesses, leading 
their flocks, competence and independence the compan. 
ions of their steps ; no young CoLLIns with soft words 
whispered in their ear to beguile them into matrimony, 
and then require them, after apostolic fashion (Pzrzr 
was no better than Pavi—see 1 Pereriii. 56), tobe good 
‘* daughters of Saran,” and call them lords. ‘Being 
in subjection to their own husbands!” Faugh! 

But let us leave our sheep and return to the straw- 
berries. It happens to be a plentiful season for the de- 
licious esculent which these fair companions of Po. 
mona have raised; and such a drug is it in the market 
that it hardly pays to gather and bring it to market. 
The inexorable law, already referred to, works like fate 
in spite of woman’s rights and the miracles which fe- 
male suffrage perform. 

Mr. GoopHEarT is agrocer. He goes to Washington 
Market and meets the pretty strawberry girls. They 
have rather long faces ; strawberries are so cheap. 
‘* What is the price of strawberries this morning?” 

‘** Three cents a basket is all we can get.” 

The good man reads the 7ribune, Tue Cnristiay 
Union, and Revolution. His wife writes for the last jour- 
nal. It is a wicked thing, he has learned, to grind the 
faces of the poor, especially poor girls. ‘‘ Three cents!” 
he exclaims, ‘‘That will never do; you can’t make 
your salt at that price; my conscience won't allow me 
to give less than five cents.” Theluscious fruit is taken 


ted | home and temptingly displayed in front of his store. 


“Good morning, Mr. GoopHEarT; you have some fine 
strawberries, I see ; how do you sell them ?” 

**Seven cents a basket, Madam.” ' 

“*Seven cents? Why they are crying them in the 
streets at five cents.” 

**T am aware of that, Madam, but I know the grow- 
ers cannot make a living at that price. Besides, these 
strawberries are raised by poor working-women, and | 
am bound to do justice by them.” 

** Very good, Iam glad to find you so honorable a 
man ; I'll take a basket.” 

The lady customer is Mrs. Srroneminp. She keeps 
a mechanics’ boarding-house and is Vice-President of 
the Woman’s Protective Union. She goes to the next 
corner grocery and orders twelve baskets of strawber- 
ries; mentally remarking, ‘‘ Business is Ee 

IVIB. 








Literature. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


—The visit to England of Kesuvs Cuvunper Sev, the 
leader of the Progressive Theists of India, has already been 
mentioned in other columns of this journal. It is now al- 
nounced that there is is in press Four Lectures by this theo- 
logian, edited by Miss SopH1a Doxsson CoLLet, the wnter 
of the articles on the Somaj, in the Contemporary Review, 
from which our account was derived. The volume now in 
preparation is to be followed by several of the Brahmo Soma 
Tracts, and by a historical sketch of the sect. 


—Mr. James Srprex, who has been engaged in mis- 
sion work in Madagascar since 1863, has published a work 
called Madagascar and its People, which, beside its general 
description of the island and its people, gives a special a¢- 
count of the rise and spread of Christianity in the island. 


—Arabic scholars will learn with regret that the en- 
tire impression of the fourth part of Mr. Lane’s Arabic Dic 
tionary was destroyed by the burning of a printing office. 
The proof sheets escaped, so that the appearance of the part 
will be only delayed. 

—Prof. Kart Neumann, the eminent German Orict- 
talist, died recently at Berlin. 


—A Mr. J. M. Groor has written a Civil and Religions 
History of New Granada. 


—Sir Artuur PHayre, who has been making an aD- 
tiquarian tour of Northern India, is soon to publish “a2 
exhaustive work” on Buddhism. 


—The Count pz Moyraremserr left among seversl 
works which he had completed a Life of St. Bernard, an at- 
dition to his great work on The Monks of the East. An a 
count of the Coup d’Etat was also among his posthumous 
papers, dedicated to Count Darv. MonTaLemsBert’s lil 
is being written by his son-in-law, the Viscount DE MEAUS. 


—Mr. Disraztr is about to reappear as a novelist, 
his new book, Lothair, being announced for next month. 


—BrexTANo’s movements are of so much moment 
to all New Yorkers who interest themselves in any depart- 
ment of periodical literature, or indeed of the current litera- 
ture of the day, that we need make no apology for annoule 


& | ing that this month is his last in the dingy ttle store whose 


heaps of literary treasures left little room for the customers 
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wn thronged his counters at all hours. He moves to more 
extensive quarters on the Broadway side of Union Square. 


AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


_A Life of Galileo—the same, we imagine, of 


which we gave a summary some months ago—is soon to be 
published by Messrs. Nicnois & Noyes, of Boston, 

_The Rev. Dr. B. H. Napat has undertaken the 
preparation of the life of the late Dr. M'CLINTOCE, his fel- 
low professor at the Drew Theological Seminary, and solic- 
its the use of letters or other documents that may add to 
the completeness of his work. 

_The Anti-Slavery Standard, after a “thirty years 
war’ against negro slavery, declares in its numbet for April 
16th that its mission ceased on the passage of the XVth 
Amendment, and that hereafter it will appear in the form 
of a monthly magazine, entitled The Standard. WENDELL 
Pururs, Mrs. CHILD, T. W. Hic@rxson and others are 
named among the contributors to the first number, which 
will be issued on April 29th. 


BOOKS. 


Hedged In. By Exizaseru Stuart Puetrs. Boston: 

Fields, Osgood, & Co. 1870. 

Up Broadway, and Its Sequel. By Etranor Kirx. 

New York: Carlton. 1870. 

These two books intend to show us that erring women 
may be reclaimed to pure and noble lives, and grow 
into womanhood, both strengthened and refined by suf- 
fering. We concede this: intention to Mrs. Kirk, al- 
though we think that nearly the whole influence of her 
effort is in the way of apology for the social evil. A 
married man, who has not hitherto met his affinity, 
meets her at a shop window, speaks to her, wins her 
confidence, betrays it, and proves himself, to our mind, 
a selfish, sensual villain, by making her believe that he 
is free, that he loves her with an honorable love, and 
that he takes her home as his wife when in fact he 
makes her his mistress. After they have a child, his 
wife, with one of her children, seeks for her husband 
at the house of his mistress, who, all unconscious of 
eyil, chats pleasantly to her supposed goodman and his 
yisitor, and takes up the two babies, one on eath knee. 
Of course this touching picture soon makes way for 
something more terrible. ‘The scoundrel who is held 
up to us as a noble specimen of his sex, a very prince 
of philanthropists, loses sight of his mistress and her 
child, who are soon brought to the depths of misery in 
our “great” wicked city. The mistress becomes a 
prostitute anda drunkard, and her child a beggar on 
the streets. But Mrs. Kirk is walking up. Broadway 
and meets this little miserable, who is made to cut a 
most unnatural figure, as any one who has the least 
knowledge of our keen young Arabs will see at a glance. 

f we wished to prove that Mrs. Krrx’s story is not 
true as she tells it, and that her coloring is ridiculously 
false to nature, we could have nothing better suited to 
our purpose than this child. She calls the little beggar 
“my dear,” and instead of a more hopeful appeal for 
alms, she is treated to an avalanche from this miniature 
Alps as follows: 

“Don’t dear me,’ said she, almost fiercely. ‘I get enough of 
that atthe Mission, Dear child, good child, trust in the Lord, 
child, with a bundle of tracts and no dinner,’ she continued 
ironically. a 

“*Where do you live, my child?’ I asked, this time careful of 
my adjectives, 

“*Taint your child, nor nobody’s child, nor God’s child, and I 
hadn't anything to do with being made no more than that old 
horse had, and nobody need tell me that there is a good Father 
who loves his children ; taint no such thing. Do you suppose, 
if I sas the Lord, I'd starve poor folks to death that I made 
myself ??” 

That these are natural thoughts no one will deny ; 
that they were the words of a little beggar wanting 
money few will believe, 

We have neither time, space, nor inclination to give 
an analysis of the book; but we feel that the book is 
bad, that while Mrs. Kmx seems to condémn the mar- 
ried men who came after Netz in the *‘ sequel,” she 
is logically bound to defend them ; for they were doubt- 
less “unhappily married,” and not bound, according to 
her creed, to take any of the consequences of their 
choice, By belittling the responsibility of the choice, 
she belittles the choice itself, and thus is mischievous to 
the extent of her power. 

The style of the writing is loose and egotistical in the 
extreme; and, to come to a practical conclusion, the 
only atonement which Mrs, Kirk can make for Up 
Broadway is to show up the minister whom she de- 
hounces, that wolf in sheep’s clothing, whom, by 
hiding, she abets in preying upon society. 
Reining has the pen of an artist and the heart of 

Aristian, It isa harmless play of the sesthetical which 
makes Evnicx die otitstretched at the foot of the large 
bare cross. But the trouble with Hedged In, for prac- 
tical purposes, is that the great mass of fallen women 
poe Rot like Nox. The kindness and wisdom of 
ret — may do much for many of them, ‘and 
Vv way of prevention—of this we are sure— 

ut.no story which singles out an exceptional or a rare 
= can be of signal service in solving the social prob- 
nara ge in its tangled meshes millions of 
in i S. As a story, Hedged In is one of the 

8 purest in our language; and it teaches a 


Gospel lesson which many Christian people need sadly 
to learn. to “We 


— — es of Walt Street. ‘By James K. Mxp- 
Osgood, te tre ne foeiriesttapianicg 
ont should be deterred by a title suggestive, if 
ni a ¢ police style of literature, at least of the sen- 
of this sin of the newspaper reporter, from a perusal 
oe brn. cutertaining volume, Without more or 
foo at aintance with the doings and customs of our 
events ig Pad oabes any intelligent coric ption of public 
ends ite out of the question ; and the reader who 
itreed on to instruct himself in the manners of Wall 
merely ough the médittn‘of the newspapers will be 
© find the ‘proces ire cbindictve to "bewilderment 





than to edification. .Mr. Mipprry, by taking’ his 
threads at the right ends and patiently tracing them. up, 
leads us through what to, all appearance is a hopeless 
snarl; and, by his comprehensive generalizations, in- 
doctrinates the attentive reader into the general laws 
governing what seem the fortuitons complications of a 
financial chaos. To trace out the application of the, 
central machine of finance to the operations of | the 
outer world, to single out ‘its ‘involved details, to dis- 
tinguish the innumerable dévices for léssening friction’ 
and for providing checks and balances—this was a task 
which required at once uncommon familiarity with the 
subject, great breadth of view and clearness of’ percep- 
tion ‘and of analysis, and the best descriptive power. To 
say that it has been well done is no small praise, and it 
certainly has been very well done. ‘Mr. Parron might 
have given us a more picturesque sketch of Wall street 


| life—that is, have made his picture more vivid:jand 


seemingly as clear; but we doubt whether any other 
treatment than Mr. Mgepsery’s must not have been at 
the sacrifice of either fidelity or distinctness, The 
work, of course, does not pretend to impart the qualifi- 
cations of an “ operator ” in finance of any description, 
nor historically to chronicle the doings of “ the street,” 
but it does give such illustrative explanation of the 
manners, the usages, the modes of procedure, the arti- 
fices, and, above all, of the dialect of the region, that to 


its reader the “financial article” of the daily paper, or 


accounts of the financial convulsions that ever and ‘anon 
sweep over the street, will hericeforth be intelligible. 
In brief, it familiarizes him with the thousand opposing 
forces which concentrate upon the world of finanée./A 
deficiency which should be remedied: in another edition 
is the absence of an index, of which no work,could 
stand more in reed. 
Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Eeclesiastical 
Literature. Prepared by the Rey. Jonn M’Cuin- 


Took, D.D., and JamMEs Strone, 8. T. D. Vol. III. 
New York: Harper & Bros. - 1870. . 


This newly issued volume contains the letters E, F, 
and G, and completes about half the work. It is satis- 
factory to learn, as we do from the publishers, that the 
death of its learned editor will occasion no delay in the 
completion of the publication. The work has prac- 
tically been completed for some time, needing only such 
finishing touches as are necessitated by fresh researches 
and the advance of scholarship. These it will receive 
from the hands of Dr. Srrone and the scholars by 
whom he is assisted, as the volumes go to press. Of 
these there are to be either three or four more. 
Synchronology of the Principal Hvents in Sacred and 

Profane History. Boston: 8. Hawzs. 1869, 

The object of this book is to bring together the great 
events of history, so that when one is referred to, the 
others immediately preceding and following it, may 
be noted at the same time. For instance, turning to 
Crecy, we see that the battle occurred on August 26, 
1346; that in the same year Jonn Vanxox invented 
oil painting, and that in the preceding year firearms 
were first used in battle. A handsomely tinted histori- 
cal chart serves as a frontispiece, and a chronological 
index of kings precedes the main portion of the work. 
It seems to us that the system of indexing would be 
improved if events, as well as proper names and bat- 
tles, were introduced in the tables, The word printing, 
for instance, we could not find, but on turning to Gur- 
TENBURG, we found the date of his death and of his in- 
vention correctly given. 

The contents of the book are compiled from the best 
authorities, such as Brarr, Haypn, etc., and we com- 
mend it as a valuable addition to any library of refer- 
ence. 

New Cyclopedia of Illustrations adapted to Christian 

Teaching. By the Rev. Eton Foster. New York: 

W. C. Palmer, Jr., & Co. . 1870. , 


We are not aware that any Cyclopedia of Anécdotes, 
having for its object the aid of teachers, has been here- 
tofore published, certainly none so complete as the vol- 
ume before us has appeared in this country. We re- 
member a brace of bulky tomes, entitled the Cyclo- 
pedia of Moral and Religious Anecdote, to. which we 
were wont to resort on Sunday afternoons in the days 
of our boyhood ; but we have forgotten the publisher's 
name if we ever knew it, and if we could have chosen 
between those books and this one, we fear that the 
Moral and Réligious would ‘have stood no ‘chance 
beside the mythology, history, metaphor, and ‘so on, 
which go to make up the New Cyclopedia. After turn- 
ing over the leaves of the “book we are glad to agree 
with Dr. Tyne, who writes a highly commendatory in- 
troductory. For ministers, teachers, and others, to 
whom apt illustrations are important, these 6,275 well- 
arranged anecdotes will prove an important help, and 
the only vital objection which we can offer to its con- 
tents is that the children will be sure to skip the moral 
farts just as we remember skipping the morals to 
Ziso P's admirable fables. 

Debenham's Vow. By Ameria B. Epwarps. New 
“York: ‘Harpér & Bros. - 1870. 

Mrs. Epwaxps’: novels, while they are essentially 
modern ‘and popular in their style,’ avoid sensationalism 
on the one hand and do not rise on the other to class- 
ical excellence. It seems'to us that this isa most com- 
mendable mean. In Debenham’s Vow there is no Jack 


of exciting incident and adventure on land and’ sea, but | Literatu 


there is nothing extravagant, nothing more than justi- 
fiably improbable ‘for purposes of fiction, and nothing 
either vulgar or weakly sentimental. The characters 
are drawn with a very keen appreciation of human na- 
ture, and the way in which the plot develops—carrying 
the hero through blockade-running adventures on our 
Southern coast, to financial success and ultimate mar- 
riage, is as interesting as anything of the kind which we 
have read in along time. We purposely abstain from 
saying whether or no the hero’s marriage was happy or 
otherwise, for it is ‘not our duty to unfold Mrs. Ep- 


‘warps’ well-constructed plot, atid thus’ mar the‘pleasure: 


Gn plore for readers of this excellent story) © 6 


Tom. Brown's School Days.. By an Old Boy. New 


York: Harper & Bros. 1870. 

If any book is destined to make us boys again, surely 
that book is Zom Brown, and the fact that it is written 
by an Englishman and about English boys, does not 
dettact in the least from its value in an American mar- 
ket. This new edition is handsomely illustrated by 
Artavr Hvengs and Sipnry Prior Hatt. Some of 
‘the drawings are very spirited and school-like. Tom 
Brown is now in its sixth edition and is well worthy of 
going through many more before it becomes old-fash- 
ioned' and ‘is forgotten. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—_>—_- 
(Publishers will confer a favor by marking the prices of their 
books upon the wrappers.) 
ae 
SCRIBNER, WELFORD, & Co., New York.—Letters, Sentences, 
and Maxims. By Lord CHESTERFIELD. With a Critical 
Essay nee, A. SAINTE-BepVE. (Bayard Series), 1870. 
l6mo. Pp. 224. Price $1.25. 
Hvurp' & Hoventox, New York.—The Method of Shakes- 
mage an Artist. By Henry J. RueGiEs, 1870; 12mo. 
~- P- a a 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL Unton, New York.—Christiana 
+ gi Childhood. (illustrated). 1870, 16mo. Pp. 


PROTESTANT EpiscopAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
EVANGELICAL KNOWLEDGE, New York.—TZheo.' Gray’s 
First Year Out of School. By K. M. 1870. 12mo. 
Pp, 351. 

Henry Hoyt, Boston.—Question Books on Prayer. Parts I. 
& II By the Rev. J. M. Dow. 1870. 16mo. ‘Pp. 150. 

CRITTENDEN & McKinney, Philadelphia: D. E. Fisk & 
Co., Springfield, Mass.—The Guide Book to. Health, 
Peace, and ‘Competence. By W. W. Hatt, M.D. Oc- 
tavo. Pp. 752. 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE Society, New York.—Zom Blinn’s 
Temperance Society, and other Stories. By T. 8. AR- 
THUR, Author of Zen Nights in a Bar-room. 12mo, 316 
pp. Price $1.25. ‘ 








Publishers’ Department. 








To Our Subscribers, 


The offer to present ery new subscriber with a copy of 
MARSHALL'S “ Household Engraving of Washington” 18. 80 
remarkable that it is already attracting great attention, 
and responses are coming in from all parts of the country. 
The offer of such a paper as THE CHRISTIAN UNION, and 
such a picture as the WASHINGTON, for Z'hree Dollars, either 
of which is worth more than the price asked for both, is 
such that readers and picture lovers must needs take it. 

This offer, however, is to MWew Subscribers, z. ¢., those 
whose names are not now on our books. But, as many who 
are now subscribers on our lists have applied, and are eon- 
stantly applying, to know on what terms they too may 
share in this splendid opportunity, we make the following 
offer to them: Any present’ subscriber who will ‘send us ‘a 
bew subseription name and $3, (which is of course entitled 
to the picture) together with his own renewal for next year at 
two dollars and a half, shall receive from us one of these 
grand engravings. ‘he pictures will be sent free by mail, 
securely protected against injury. 

The good old rule of First come, first served, must govern 
us in mailing, and the list is already a handsome one. For 
early copies you will have to make haste / 

—_»——— 


Tur ONLY ONE.—Remember that THe CHRISTIAN UNION 
is the only religious journal for which Mr. BEECHER writes, 
or to which he contributes in any way. The ‘“ Lecture 
Room Talks,” published weekly in this paper are, like the 
sermons in Plymouth Pulpit, from the reports of Mr. ELLIN- 
woop, Mr. BEEcHER’s special reporter, and are the only 
ones for which Mr. BEECHER consents to be responsible, 

———___—_ 


REMEMBER that Tue CurisTian Unton Has no rivals. 
It does not seek to displace the denominational journals now 
tdken in any family. For in addition to any other journal 
now read, this paper will be needed, as it is published in 
the interest of the whole Christian Church, and will aim to 
be one of the ablest and best (as it is now the handsomest) 
religious journal in the country; one, indeed, that no intelli- 
gent Christian family can afford to be without. 

——<—_—_—- 


AagrENnts WANTED.—We want a live, wide-awake, 
go-ahead agent in every town or school district where 
CHRISTIAN UNION ought to circulate. There are thousands 
of post-offices at which we now have no subscribers, or only 
one to five, where from ten to fifty may be obtained by a 
little timely effort. Who will do us and their friends the 
favor to act in behalf of the Best Religious and Family 
Weekly? 











Educational. 








School Catalogues Wanted. 


Prineipals of Public and Private Schools, Academies and Sem- 
inaries, City and State Superintendents—will confer a favor 
by seriding their Catalogues, Reports, &c., to 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


— _ eRe Seema P 
CHARLIER INSTITUTE for Young Ladies 
167 Madison Avenue, New York. 

100 pupils eae ETT manna L a gg ome 
guage of the family. Number of boarders limited. Circulars sent on 

MR. & MRS. ELISEE CHARLIER, Principals. 


HIGHLAND INSTITUTE for Young Ladies, 


PETERSHAM, Mass. . 
$250 per year. Summer Term begins April 27 
Cireular. Rev. J. 





request. 





, 1870. Send for 





HEPARDSON. 
Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
Spring Term, March 24th. Fall Term, Sept. ist. $4 per week for 
board, washing, fuel. Students pamispon at any time. Best sus- 
ress 


tained boarding Seminary in the State. A 
+ JOSEPH E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 





‘Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Entrance Examinations, Monday, June 6, :and Thursday, September 
29. uisites :—Age, 16 years; a good English education, Algebra to 
ge ics, and Plane Geometry. C beh wed ivil, Mechanical, and 
ining Engineering j Chemistry; Arch a. and 25 ana 
i re. ForGa e and Hegremme of Courses, app’ Pro’ 
SAMUEL KNEELAN b. Secretary, Boston, Mass. 


N. Y. Scientific School and Military Academy. 
Peekskill, on the Hudson. __ 
Z. S SHARLE, Grad. West Point, Superintendent. 


“American School Institute,” 


liable and practical Educational Bureau 
To aid , who want well qualified Teachers : 
ho ooek positions: — 








Isa re 
To represent Teachers 
io oe ia hange School —_ ies. 

To , rent, and exc! ange ae 

Wifteen years have proved it efficient fn securing THE 

TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” J. W. SCHERM RHORN A ML. 

Actuary, 14 Bond St., New York. f 


YONKERS MILITARY INSTITUTE, | 
For telligent, healthy, Christian i, Eporone, 
mg A orci 











teac’ 
| boys.’ 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY! 
MARSHALE’S 


“Household Engraving of Washington” 
CIVEN -AWAY! 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS FOR 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


This superb large line engraving of Washington, from Stuart’s 
celebrated head in the Boston Atheneum, a plate valued at ZEN 
THOUSAND DOLLARS, is recognized as 





A work of world-wide fame, universally acknowledged 
to be the most magnificent engraving ever 
executed in America. 


a 


The easiest way of showing what critics, artists, and men of 
culture generally think of the engraving is to quote a few of the 
many words written in its favor. The italics are ours. 


* Letter from GUSTAVE DORE. 


Last fall, Mr. Marshall sent copies of his “Washington” and his 
‘*Lincoln” to Gustave Dore, the great French artist, who is filling 
the world with his own wonderful creations. Dore replied by 
sending hima superb drawing accompanied by a letter, of ex- 
tracts from which the following is a translation, and expressing 
also verbally, through the friend who brought it, a strong desire 
that Mr. Marshall would undertake the engraving of some work 
of his (Dore’s). 

* Thursday, 28 October, ’69. 

‘*My Dear Sm: Mr. Blodgett is so obliging as to charge him- 
self with presenting to you this letter, together with a sketch of 
mine, which I beg of you to accept as a souvenir of your affection- 
ate fellow-worker and admirer. I cannot fully express, my dear 
sir, * * * the valuel attach to the two marvellous works 
which you have been so kind as to present me. 

* * * “Mr, Blodgett gives me hopes that you will be with 
us next year. * * * It will bea real fete for me and my friends 
to receive and greet here the wndoubted master of art in America, 
and to tell you how often we have stood before your two able and 
powerful works, to admire and study them. I say study, for more 
than one friend of mine handles the graver, and it would be a long 
task to write here their ceaseless praises of your method so new, 
and your qualities so profound and vigorous. * * * 

‘Pray accept, dear sir, with the renewal of my thanks, the ex- 
pression of my most affectionately devoted sentiments. 

(Signed) “QUS. DORE, 
“75 Rue St. Dominique, St. Germain.” 


From D. HUNTINGTON, President of the * National 
Academy of Design.” 


“T am delighted with the proof of Mr. Marshall’s engraving of 
Stuart’s Washington, which is truly a masterpiece of the engraver’s 
art. He has combined force and delicacy in rendering the ex- 
pression of the great original, and even the color is suggested 
Every one, and above all, every American, should posses a copy 
of this noble print. D. HUNTINGTON.” 


From Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


** BROOKLYN, March, 1870, 
«‘ My dear Mr. Marshall : 

“ When your Engraving of Washington was first sent to me in 
1862, I united with the world of art-lovers in expressing great ad- 
miration of its qualities. 

“ Itisa grand work, It stands easily at the head of American 
Portrait Engravings ; nor is there any probability that tt will ever 
have any superior. 

‘« Whoever has possessed himself of ‘ Marshall's Wash ington’ 
need not concern himself about any other portrait of the Fathe 
of his Country. HENRY WARD BEECHER.” 


From JARED SPARKS, the accomplished Biogra- 
pher of Washington. 


“ The head ot Washington, engraved by Mr. Marshall from the 
celebrated painting by Stuart in the Boston Atheneum, appears 


Tr | to me a remarkable specimen of the Art of Engraving, and a very 


exact representation of the original. The artist may well claim the 
praise and gratitude of his countrymen for the successful effort of 
his genius and skill in this noble work, and for thus contributing 
to revive and perpetuate the memory of our illustrious patriot, 
whose character and deeds have made him the admiration of the 
world. JARED SPARKS.” 


From F. O. C. DARLEY, the celebrated Artist. 


“Tt is, beyond all question, the best head, engraved in line, yet 
produced in this country, as well as the finest copy of Stuart’s por- 
trait I have ever seen. It does entire justice to the work of that 
celebrated painter. F. 0. C. DARLEY.” 


From EDWARD EVERETT. 


* * * “the magnificent engraving of Stuart’s head of Wash- 
ington. It is truly a superb work. Nothing could be finer, wheth- 
er as respects the fidelityand spirit with which it preserves all the 
characteristic merits of the matchless original, or the perfection 
ofthe mechanical execution. It places Mr. Marshall at once by 
the side of the great Masters of his Art. 

—_—_————— 
* The yearly subscription price of THE CHRISTIAN UNION is 


$3.00, and the publishers make the following 
EXTRAORDINARY AND LIBERAL OFFER, 
To every New Subscriber for The Christian Union at $3, 


will be presented q Copy of this splendid ana 
world-renowned work of art. 


MARSHALL’S 


HOUSEHOLD WASHINGTON 


Any ‘subscriber, now on our books, who will send a new 
subscription name at $3 (which will be entitled to the piec- 
ture) together with a renewal of his own subscription for 
next year at $2.50, will also receive one of these superb en- 


gravings. 
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AGENTS ARE WANTED 

In every State, county, and town, to take up a vigorous 
canvass for this combination and push it with rapidity and 
success. The attractions of such a paper and such a prcture, 
together, for three dollars, are such as few intelligent persons 
ean afford to neglect. 

Information of Terms, Circulars, Specimen Copies of the 
Paper and Picture, etc., will be furnished to Agents on 
application. Or persons may canvass without them if they 
can, sending names, addresses, and money to the Pablishers. 


J. B. FORD, & CO., Publishers, 





39 Park Row, New Yorke 
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CONTRIBUTIONS on all subjects are respectfully solicited for 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION; but the preservation or return of 
rejected manuscripts cannot be undertaken. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


$3.00 PER ANNUM, 
Payable in Advance. 


20 cents per year, payable quarterly, in advance, at the 

weer > A poue ce. Postage on New: York city and Can- 

ada subscriptions must be paid in advance, at the office of 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 

REMITTANCES should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, 
or Drafts. When these cannot be procured, send the money 
in a Registered Letter, which gives entire ee against 
losses by mail. All Postmasters are obliged to register letters 
whenever requested to do so. 

—If a subscriber receives the he has sufficient 
acknowledgment for his money, except in case of A 
when formal receipts will be sent enclosed with the paper; 
or, if a postage-stamp be sent for the purpose, a receipt 
be mailed immediately upon receipt of the money. 

DIsCONTINUANCES.—The paper will be forwarded until distinct 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinuance, and 
until payment of all arrearages is made, as required by law. 
This plan is adopted because found most convenient and 
agreeable to subscribers, who generally dislike to have their 
paper stopped short at the end of the time o ly sub- 
scribed for. A request tosend the paper ony {pr the time 
paid for will always be regarded. 








CLUB RATES. 
% Copies for a year 
Which is at the rate of $2.50 each. 


ribers will be presented with a copy of the superb 
oun hg yr inewa as « Marshall's Household Engraving of 
Washington,” the most renowned steel engraving ever executed 
n America. Further particulars will be found in another column. 


CANVASSERS ARE WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


“Postmasters, Clergymen, and others (ladies or entlemen), who 
can give time to canvassing for this paper, will find it one of the 
most remunerative undertakings ever offered. Our terms to 
agents—which are very liberal—can be learned upon application 
to the Publishers. 


$12.50 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Inside Pages, 30 cents per line, | 2 to 4 times, 10 per cent. discount, 


f Agate space. Over 4 times, 15 per cent. discount. 
Outside page and first advertis- | Two months, 20 per cent. discount. 
ing e, 40 cents per line, of | Three months, 25 per cent. discount. 
Agate space. Cuts, double rates. 


Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising De- 
partment, and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 





GENERAL AGENTS. 
New England —H. A. Brown & Co., 3 School St., Boston, Mass. 
North West—STODDARD & PARKHURST, 102 Washington St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

South West—C. F. VENT, 38 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The General Agents of THE CHRISTIAN UNION are authorized 
to receive Subscriptions and Advertisements on the same terms 
as those given at the Pablication Office in New York. 
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THE PERILS OF CHARITY. 


The Rev. THomas K. Berecuer, of Elmira, has 
fallen upon the novel plan of promoting kindly feel- 
ing among Christians of all denominations, by pre- 
senting before his people all the good things in the 
organization, polity, and worship of the leading 
sects. In pursuance of this plan he has already 
set forth the manifold excellencies of the Meth- 
odist Church, the Presbyterian, the Roman Catholic, 
and the Episcopal, giving a separate discourse to 
each of these useful sects. The Congregational and 
the Baptist Churches are yet to be illustrated— 
though we hardly see how any considerable differ- 
ence can be made out between them, inasmuch as 
the Congregationalist is only a dry Baptist, and the 
Baptist a very wet Congregationalist. 

This plan is not simply novel, but, so far as we 
know, it is absolutely original. To complete it, there 
ought to be one or more discourses on Comparative 
Excellencies. By this we do not mean that vainglori- 
ous comparison of which we have already a world 
too much. To attack all others and to praise them- 
selves has been long the unhappy duty of all the 
branches of the great sectarian brotherhood. But, as 
comparative anatomy and comparative physiology 
trace the structure and functions of organized crea- 
tures, from the lowest power to the highest, and 
manifest the grand unities in function, and the di- 
versities of organs, so it might be shown with great 
profit, both to intelligent charity and to tender con- 
sciences, that a goodly life is aimed at, and is 
common in all the great sects; that it is secured 
by different methods; that piety in some has more 
fervor, and in others more reflection; that what one 
expresses by reverence another attains by the famil- 
iarity of love; that one sect employs the senses and 
the imagination in worship, while another studious- 
ly excludes every sensuous help, seeking and finding, 
in silence, and without forms, that God who unveils 
himself to every true worshiper, without regard to 
method. 

We have had expositions enough, and more than 
enough, of the differences of sects. It is time to 

hear something of their substantial wnities, both for 
the sake of concord and charity, and also as a cure 
for sectarian conceit, Each sect now soberly sup- 
poses that i¢ owns and has always owned the fee 
simple of universal truth. If a Methodist discourses 
of God’s government by universal law, the Calvinist 
smiles, and pats him on the back, ‘“ Pretty well for 
@ Methodist! You have to come to us, after all, to 
borrow the Decrees! Go on; you'll come out a 
good Presbyterian yet!” The Presbyter owns all 
that section of truth and does not dream that it be- 
longs, in some form, to universal Christianity, and 
to all the schools of theology within it. The Meth- 
odist hears free grace and universal atonement 


will | the great understratum of Christian morals, but also 


preached, and nods in the most significant way, 
“ That’s good Methodist doctrine.” Ifa Congrega- 
tional Church sing the Ze Deum, or read the Psalms 
of David responsively, the Bishop’s disciple says: 
“Aha, so you are coming over to the Episcopal 
Church, are you!” Should an orthodox minis- 
ter set forth the Fatherhood of God, the Univer- 
salist smiles, and says, “ That’s as good Universalism 
asI want. Oh, you will all of you come over to 
my ground yet.” And with even more amusing sim- 
plicity we hear Unitarians claiming that all practi- 
cal preaching, and all rational discourse, in distine- 
tion from dogmatic, and all free application of truth 
to the current themes of life, is Liberal preaching, 
and indicates a near approach to the Unitarian 
ground—whatever that may be. 

But wide apart as sects are on special doctrines, 
and particular usages, they hold in common not only 


more of the doctrines of the Christian scheme, than 
they differ about. Does any one doubt that the 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Lu- 
therans, Baptists, Moravians, and Evangelical Unita- 
rians, have really the same end, viz: the awakening of 
man, his conversion and sanctification, by the Holy 
Spirit? They seek the end by different methods. 
If the attention of thoughtful men were directed to 
the similarities, analogies, and unities of different 
branches of Christians, and if the commonest court- 
esy which prevails among men in good society could 
be secured, the sects would cease to vex each other, 
and if there did not come an organic unity of the 
churches, there would be a spiritual harmony which 
would soon put an end to the war of sects, and bring 
them into cordial codperation, if not into unity. 

It is said that when tea was first introduced into 
America, people were so ignorant of the proper use 
of it, that it was boiled and served up as a dish of 
greens, and the water thrown away. We are remind- 
ed of this by the use which the sects are making of 
Tuomas K. BrEcuER’s sermons. Without a suspi- 
cion, apparently, that they were designed to make 
all the several sects better acquainted with each 
other, and to promote concord and coéperation, sev- 
eral of the sects have seized the sermon which 
praised them, and spread it far and wide, as an elec- 
tioneering document! We are receiving mail upon 
mail a little tract, published now in New England, 
now in New York, and sent broadcast over the land— 
Mr. THomas K. BEECHER’s sermon on the Episcopal 
Church, labeled “The Testimony of a Congregation- 
alist to the Episcopal Church,” or words to that 
effect, as if the rare excellencies of this dear old sect 
had extorted praise from an outsider, in spite of 
himself! And the sermon which was ordained to 
promote good will among sects, finds itself doing 
sectarian service. We are informed that the sermon 
on the Romish Church is doing a like service in 
the ranks of good Catholics! 

Well, we, hope and expect to see the day when 
good sense and true piety will have so far leavened 
the sects, that one may compliment the other with- 
out the suspicion of “going over.” At present, the 
sects are like the too-susceptible mother of N1cHoLas 
NICKLEBY, who thought that every gentleman who 
was polite to her was overpowered with her charms 
and was about to “ propose.” 








WHAT IS GAMBLING? 


We have received the following note from a reader 
in Maine: 
To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN UNIon:— 
What is gambling? Literally and practically, what 
is it? Some say it is playing cards, and rattling 
dice. Some think cards and dice may be used inno- 
cently ; and that gambling may consist in raffling, bet- 
ting, guessing, grabbing at fancy fairs ; also in brokers’ 
trades in gold, stocks, and produce; and, perhaps, in 
absurd premiums for new subscribers to periodicals. 
An answer in your very interesting and instructive 
paper will oblige E.G. Currer. 
WEssTER defines “‘ gambling” as “the act or prac- 
tice of gaming for money ;” and “ gaming” as “ the 
act or art of playing any game in a contest for a 
victory, or fora prize, or stake.” “Playing cards 
and rattling dice,” to quote from our correspondent, 
are not gambling unless the game is for a stake. 
We have no doubt that “eards and dice may be 
used innocently,” and that “gambling may consist 
in raffling, betting, guessing, and grabbing at fancy 
fairs,” and none the less when these things are done 
under ecclesiastical auspices, for we do not believe 
that the end sanctifies the means; and also that there 
may be gambling “in brokers’ trades in gold, stocks, 
and produce.” Now we have reached the “absurd 
premiums for new subscribers to periodicals,” 


The publisher who gives larger inducements than 
he can afford either to agents or to the new sub- 
scribers themselves, does not gamble—he gives away 
too much either because he is too generous, too am- 
bitious, or too foolish, or probably all three. In this 
case there is not only guid pro quo, but too much 
quid. In gambling, however, the winner gives 
nothing for what he gets, and the loser gets noth- 
ing for what he loses. There is no interchange of 
commodities. It is the want of this feature which 
makes those transactions in which neither the stock 
nor the gold changes hands, and in which the things 
themselves are not desired by the buyer either for 





gambling. The effects, also, on both winner and loser, 
are wonderfully like those of that vice. . 
Returning to premiums, let us take the case of 
MarsHat’s Washington—that really superior en- 
graving which our publishers offer to every new 
subscriber of THz CuristrAN Unron. Believing, 
that, within a year, at least fifty thousand families 
ought to take this paper, and being aware of the 
extra inducements which are offered by many of our 
best religious weeklies, Messrs, J. B. Forp & Co. re- 
solved to buy this master-piece outright from Mr. 
MarsHaztL. They knew that they could afford to 
present every one of fifty thousand new subscribers 
with a copy of this engraving, which, if only com- 
paratively few copies were sold, would not pay well 
at less than $5 apiece. We do not mean tosay that 
in the long run our publishers can afford to publish 
THe Cristian UNron for less than $3 per annum ; 
but that, under the present system of publishing, 
they can by this means gain the quickest entrance 
into fifty thousand families whom they wish to reach 
this year, and who cannot know that the paper is 
worth the money till they have tried it. In this way, 
the publishers are successfully pushing their busi- 
ness, and supplying thousands of households with 
a noble work of art which cannot but be of pleasure 


that our publishers are sending such a picture of 
WASHINGTON into families all over the country 
which would be too poor to buy it were it for sale 
at theordinary price. It not seldom happens that 
& man may benefit both himself and his fellows at 
the same time. And this is certainly one of these 
happy coincidences. 





FREEDOM IN THE PRAYER-MEET- 
ING. 


The spirit is the essence of one’s identity, and, 
when it chooses, takes absolutely no note of time. 
Hence it is that we were able last week to attend, 
in spirit, a prayer-meeting held in Jerusalem about 
twenty-three hundred years ago. 

There was present, first of all, a man whose soul 
seemed to be weighed down with the corruption, 
the hypocrisy, and the unbelief of the people. His 
lips were full of prophetic warning, and his eyes 
flashed indignation at the deceit, and impurity, and 
sacrilege which were practised openly in the land. 
He was so much impressed with the importance of 
what he said that he repeated the substance of it 
several times, and yet his words had about them 
no air of monotony and no suspicion of cant. A 
few persons, however, who seemed to have been 
brought to the meeting by conscience rather than by 
loving desire to pray and engage in religious talk, 
were very impatient of what this man said, and 
whispered to each other, “ What a weariness it is!” 
There was also at the prayer-meeting a venerable 
person whom we took to be a business man. He 
was full of zeal, but it was not zeal of the kind 
which we have often seen in the modern conference 
room. He abounded in practical hints, Healluded 
to certain plans of home work in such a way as 
showed that most of those present had shared in it. 
There was not a want touched upon by the preced- 
ing speaker for which he did not have a sensible sug- 
gestion. He evidently knew every person in the 
house; he frequently asked the codperation of this, 
that and the other one without the least formality ; 
and it was impossible not to believe that he was as 
energetic and devoted in outside religious work as 
wise and earnest in counsel among his brethren. 
We thought, What a treasure would this man be to 
some of our pastors who complain that they have 
no lay assistance ! 

Of the rest of those present at this prayer-meeting 
we must speak only in general terms. They were 
few in number, but they were evidently bound to 
make the most of themselves as witnesses for God. 
They talked together as if they were accustomed to 
treat religious topics as freely and naturally as any 
other. The prayers were frequent and fervent, some 
of them only asingle sentencelong. We heard none 
of the stereotyped phrases common with us; there 
was a sort of family feeling, which led each one 
who spoke to speak the thought of his heart. There 
was a general tone of confidence, or, rather, of con- 
fidingness, which would have made affectation seem 
entirely out of place. Nobody said anything as if 
spurred to it by a sense of duty, or as if rehearsing 
a sentiment not intimately his own. Spontaneity 
was plainly the foundation principle of the meeting. 
Hence there were no empty pauses. There was once 
a complete silence of some minutes following a sol- 
emn prediction of the leader, but no one seemed 
uneasy, and we, for our part, felt that the time was 
profitably spent in personal reflection upon it. 

The spirit of work and the spirit of worship were 
so closely blended, and the services had such a do- 
mestic air that we said, suddenly thinking of some 
very poor specimens of prayer-meeting which we 
had had the misfortune to attend in the flesh, 
Why do not all those who love the Lord speak thus 
one to another? Is it because some have not a 
prophet to lead them? But Matacur had not a 
thousandth part of the gospel truth that we have. 
Is it for lack of business ability in our churches ? 
But we have men who would be a match for Nz- 








immediate} use or investment, look 90 much like 


and profit to the inmates. We are glad to think 


: . ——= 
invaders, or in any other enterprise deman dine 
practical energy. Why is it that when Christian, 
get together for a prayer-meeting, they so _ 
make a dead failure? Where is the loose be 

. . W 
by reason of which this means of grace is ajo 
to creak like an old, weather-dried, uny -_ 
Y ’ sed farm. 
ing wagon? 

There are several causes which often tend to make 
the modern prayer-meeting unprofitable, One s 
the ignoring of the principle of spontaneity, W, 
have heard clergymen scold church-members for not 
attending and for not “taking part,” Without re. 
gard to their conscious spiritual needs, We have 
witnessed a system of black-mailing among Chyi, 
tians by which those who did not attend Were 
branded as indifferent to the cause of Christ. We 
have sat in many a meeting composed of reluctan; 
and perplexed spirits who were present only because 
they had been brought to believe that they were tp 
receive benefit from its awkward and unmeaning re. 
marks and silences. The entirely free acceptance 
of an invitation, an acceptance founded on a real de. 
sire for such a religious privilege, is an absolute pre- 
requisite for a successful religious conference, 

Another cause of disappointment and failure js 
the neglect of social religious culture at other times 
and places. It is much the habit among Christians 
to talk on every possible subject of common interest 
except religion. An unnatural reticence is cultiys. 
ted, and, once grown into strength, it is impossible 
to break it once a week in the formality of the le. 
ture room. If we have learned nothing at home, or 
at other places of resort, of the views, feelings, and 
experience of our neighbors and friends, how can we 
speak to edification there? Can Deacon Brayx, 
who keeps his mouth shut from Friday night to Fri. 
day night, openit to purpose, and all at once break 
out in remarks or prayer which shall warm all hearts 
and tomch all consciences? He will be far more 
likely to give for the hundredth time a sorry confes. 
sion alike depressing to others and disgraceful to 
himself. And Brother GROAN offers a prayer full of 
regrets and self-despising, and Brother Weer, after 
a long pause, bemoans the stagnant condition of the 
Church and wonders when there will be a revival! 
We all roar like bears and mourn sore like doves, 
Why is it that such is the history of many a prayer- 
meeting? Is it not largely because they who love 
the Lord do not speak gften one to another, making 
religion the home parlor of the soul? Is it not be- 
cause as Christians we hold ourselves in constraint 
in each other’s presence like bashful children who 
are afraid of “society?” Let us remember that not 
only the answer of the tongue but also the prepars- 
tion of the heart is from the Lord, and that we must 
on every hour and day of life open our souls to so- 
cial religious influence if we would speak or pray 
with profit at set times and occasions. 

am 

ne Art oF Putting TuHINes.—Our correspon- 
dent who signs himself “ Civis” endeavors, in his 
sixth communication, which we print in this issue, 
to ridicule the idea that opening more avenues of 
work to the millions of women who are not married 
and must be self-supporting, would make their lives 
easier, safer, longer, and happier; but, in our opin- 
ion, he fails of his purpose entirely. Nothing can 
be easier than to call one’s opponents, as he does— 
probably in play—“ weak minded ;” but argument 
is quite another thing. What is the use, for exam- 
ple, of making a man of straw in the strawberry bus- 
iness? None of the advocates of the policy which 
“Civis” opposes, demand or expect that Mr. Goop- 
HEART, or. anybody else, should pay more for the 
fruit because it is raised by women. It is not favors 
but an open field and fair play that we ask for work- 
ing women. We know that thousands of them are 
capable of learning and doing well other work than 
that in which the great masses of them are now el- 
gaged. We would take several thousands of them 
from the needle in New York City alone, if we could, 
and turn them into doctors, lawyers, telegraph ope- 
rators, book-keepers, clerks (to let the men go to 
farming), fruit-growers, and domestic help. The 
number left at the needle would get better wages by 
lessening the competition which makes this little 
instrument such a terrible destroyer. Nothing would 
suit us so well as to see all of them honored wives 
and happy mothers; but as marriage is a matter of 
choice, and should never be an alternative with pov 
erty or shame, we would have every woman as free, 
as independent, and as happy as possible in single 
blessedness. This would not be restraining the nal- 
ural instinct, but simply giving it the chance which 
it deserves. 














As BELLIGERENT as EveR.—Our last week’s com 
ments upon the Spanish proclamations of victory 
and peace in Cuba have been fully justified by the 
reports of the Spaniards themselves since the last 
great fabrication with which they insulted the cv 
ilized world, and continued their too successful pol- 
icy of blinding our Government. JoRDAN had fied. 
JORDAN is still on the island and as belligerent as 
ever. The rebels had been scattered, and the inst” 
rection “morally ” suppressed. Two thousand 10 
surgents turn up in a single district, and really make 
believe to be Cuban soldiers, Captain-General DE 
Ropas had been thanked and congratulated st Ma- 
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Cuban bullets. What was this last of these many 
goundings of trumpets designed to cover ¢ The de- 
feat of the Spaniards, on the one hand, and their pol- 
._~ of massacre on the other. Now they can riot in 
irs on the plea that as the insurrection is, sup- 
a essed they are simply executing incendiaries, rob- 
ae and assassins, ARANGO, @ Spanish-Cuban, the 

ublication of whose address cannot fail to help the 
abd cause, defends his course by saying that he— 
the last hope of the’Cubans !”—knew that the ery 
of independence in Cuba meant the extermination 
of his countrymen. We commend his testimony re- 
garding the strength and arbitrariness of the Cuban 
Government to the consideration of Congress, with 
the suggestive historical parallel which, is furnished 
by the “Tory ” view of our Revolutionary War, Gen- 
eral WASHINGTON and the Continental Congress. 








SecTARIAN ScHOOLS.—We hope that the purpose 
which has been formed by our citizens to stop, upon 
the threshold, the insidious prostitution of public 
funds to partisan religious schools, will not be suf- 
fered to languish or to become unfruitful. No abuse 
in our day has aimed a more potent blow at the 
prosperity of the State, and Christian citizens will 
me their indolence if they suffer the mischief 
already begun to consummate itself. Every school 
district in the State should send to their representa- 
tives at Albany a protest and a warning against 
that infamous Tenth Section. If it is not expunged 
from the statute book, let the party that maintains 
it there be held to account at the ballot-box. But 
itis our hope that the gentlemen at Albany who 
profess that they are clearing the skirts of the Dem- 
ocratic Party, washing its hands and preparing it 
fora more honorable future, will appreciate the im- 
portance of taking this stumbling block out of the 
way. If it be thought that by making no appropri- 
ations, this year, under that invidious and infamous 
section, the public mind will be quieted, and that 
by and by the matter can be revived, they are 
fully and fatally mistaken. There will be fever as 
long as that tenth section remains upon the statute 
book, whether active or quiescent. The diseiples of 
Rome are determined to have the State pay for the 
support of sectarian schools. Protestants are deter- 
mined that this disastrous policy shall not be tried 
in America just as it is being repudiated in Europe. 
We are not fond of wearing dead men’s clothes, and 
stillless when the last wearer was tainted with in- 
fectious diseases, 

Let the subject be kept alive before the sober 
judgment of the people. 








Loss and Garn.—One of our leading dailies, com- 
menting on the dissolution of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, takes occasion te question whether the free- 
dom of the negro was not too dearly purchased. It 
says that the number of the bereaved whites is 
quite equal to the numbes of emancipated blacks, 
and that the amount of treasure spent either directly 
or indirectly in the prosecution of the war is well- 
nigh incalculable. 

Such estimates are altogether defective, for they 
leave out of the account the effect of doing right 
upon character. This cannot be measured by the 
yard, nor weighed by the pound, nor set in the 
world’s scale of prices. 

Heroism, unselfish sacrifice, resisting unto blood 
n the strife against wrong, transcend all the eeono- 
mies of commerce. The crops which grow out of 
the strong soil of war cannot be offset by the grain 
that perishes, Even life is not too much to pay for 
honor, and the blood of thousands is not lost if it 
blots out a national curse. : 

Bereavement, scars, crippled bodies and crippled 
means are immeasurably more endurable than senti- 
nents which are akin to cruelty, and souls deform- 


Appealing to the standard of comparative num- 


ainds haye been emancipated from the tyranny of 
aste prejudices; how many have been taught that 
ger liberty of independent thought before which 
1 external oppressions shall come to an end? No- 
¢ ideas are self-multiplying and the war has sown 
em broadcast to bear fruit an hundred fold. 





Tue Monrrean MetHop.—A propos of the School 
Cestion in New York, or rather in the United 
Stes, we call attention to the system of taxation 
Wch obtains at Montreal as described in the letter 
Wch we publish from “Frater”—the division of 
Pherty according to ownership, and the appor- 
“inent of the tax on Roman Catholic property to the 
Roan Catholics, and of that on Protestant property 
‘0 e Protestants for educational purposes. This 
Ses to us far more equitable tlan levying a gene- 
Talix, and distributing the money according to the 

ae of pupils at the different schools; for why 

; old Protestants, Jews, and Infidels pay for the 

“lang of children in the Roman Catholic faith ? 

— that we completely secularized the present 

_ oe we think is the right thing to do— 

~ os even after this, our Roman Catholic citi- 

thy should demand separate schools, then the most 
they could, with any show of reason, expect 
= the State would be the educational tax on Ro- 
Catholic property. How would this suit them ? 
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cities, and not much comparatively in the most of 
these. This isthe best that the Roman Catholics 
ean do, if, in league with those who insist on retain- 
ing the Bible, they break up. our common school 
system; but the simplest way is to tax property for 
public education in letters, and insist that those 
who wish sectarian or religious instruction tor their 
children shall either pay for it themselves, or get it 
from the churches. Such teaching is outside of the 
function of the State altogether. 








WomMEN Paysicrans rn Austria.—The kind friend 
who has favored us with a copy of the interesting 
letter from Vienna, which we print in another col- 
umn, says: 

“It is a matter of pride (to some at any rate) that two 
American ladies, who obtained an entrance by special 
favor, should, by their womanly deportment, industry, 
and progress in study, secure for their whole sex the 
privileges they enjoy. They have given the German 
mind some new ideas of womanly capacity. But it is 
an equal credit to the Germans that they received them 
with manly courtesy, aud that during the six months 
they have been there, not a shadow of an insult has 
been offered them. If our women have set an example 
to the Germans, the German students have set an ex- 
ample of behavior which American students might 
profitably copy, and especially those at Philadelphia.” 
We commend the conduct of those fifteen hun- 
dred German students of medicine to the rowdies in 
Bellevue who proved by their vulgarity that they 
were not fit for that noble profession which demands 
purity of character not less than scientific attain- 
ments. 








A SPLENDID CuancE.—The citizens of New York, 
who have long been at the mercy of an army of 
“roughs,” were delighted to hear last week of the 
invasion of Connecticut. Not that they wished any 
harm to the people ofa sister State, but that they knew 
that such a raid was a dangerous exposure for ballot- 
box stuffers, burglars, and “the fancy ” in general. 
They knew that the grip of justice is not so readily 
relaxed over the border as here, where every set of 
rowdies may justly boast of its “ political influence.” 
The fact that forty-seven birds of this feather are 
lodged in jail awaiting trial for aiding and abetting 
a prize fight, is in itself hopeful. We trust that 
when sentence is passed there will be a disposition 
on the part of the Judge to give them the full bene- 
fit of the longest possible period of intramural re- 
flection. Let Connecticut vindicate the majesty of 
her laws, cover herself with glory, and do a kind- 
ness to the Empire State which can never be for- 
gotten ! 








Tue Baptist EpucaTIoNAL CONVENTIOW.—In our 
next number we shall give some account of the meet- 
ing of this Society, which is now in session at the 
Pierrepont Street Baptist Church, Brooklyn. The 
questions to be discussed are of general interest, and 
many of the speakers, among whom are Dr. An- 
DERSON and Dr. Rosrnson of Rochester, Dr. Ray- 
mMoND of Vassar College, Dr. Hovey of Newton, 
Mass., Dr. Doper of Hamilton, N.Y., and Dr. Samp- 
son of Washington, D. C., are not only men of mark 
in their denominations, but in the educational inter- 
ests of the Repfiblic. 








Our CoRRESPONDENCE.—Owing to want of space, 
we are compelled to omit part of Dr. Roprnson’s 
interesting letter from Egypt. It is seldom that a 
religious weekly presents its readers in one number 
with such correspondence as ours from Vienna, Cai- 
ro, Montreal, and Washington. 





CorrecTion.—In our “Sayings and Doings,” for 
this number, the following bit of philosophy has a 
“ has” too many : 

Some of your hurts you have cured, 
And the sharpest you still have survived ; 


But what torments of grief you've endured 
From evils which never arrived. 











TO EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 
_—— 
BY THE REV. C, 8. ROBINSON, D. D. 
—————— 
(Seventh Letter.) 


Carro, Egypt, Feb. 21, 1870. 


Friday is the Mahommedan Sabbath, and we went 
together in a large — to see the form of worship 
practiced by the Dancing Dervishes. There are 
many sects of these singular people in Cairo, and 
many adherents belonging to each. They may be 
known generally by their peculiar dress; but some 
of them wear no badges of any sort, recognizing the 
members of their own secret order only by some 
password or grip. They are considered good men, 
living an ascetic and oftentimes austere life. Some 
of them marry, but many are under vows of perpetu- 
al celibacy. 

THE DANCE OF WORSHIP. 

The appointment of their public service had been 
announced for an early hour in the afternoon, and 
we were even in fear we might be found behindhand. 
But everything in this indolent land proceeds upon 
a tranquil and unhurried line, and we had to wait 
from one to three, silently contemplating a sort of 
circular enclosure about fifty feet in diameter, a 
smooth floor surrounded by a balustrade. Our ex- 
temporized seats were arranged on the circumfer- 
ence of this area; and I hope I may not seem to be 
irreverent, but the open space was exactly like that 
in a circus, where the horses go around, 

We had in the outset been ushered into the pres- 
ence-chamber of their presiding officer,called a . 
He was seated cross-legged on a high and. dient. 


made to each of us as we entered a low and 


ed, the Shekh meanwhile calmly smoking his long 
pipe. It was from this that we had proceeded to 
the amphitheatre, in the expectation of being imme- 
diately followed. News came to us, like so many 
bulletins, during the tedious two hours, that the 
green-turbaned magnate still smoked placidly. It 
is said to be a rule of the order that the dance can- 
not proceed, unless there are four persons to join in 
it. The virtue of the devotions seems to reside in 
the number of the devotees; hence the worship be- 
comes acceptable somewhat in proportion to the 
performers. 


THE GRAND ENTRANCE, 


Our impatient meditations were interrupted a 
little rudely, and with a measure of startled sur- 
prise, by a strange shout or howl, hollow and~pro- 
longed, coming forth from an unseen part of the 
room, apparently from behind a lattice-work over 
the elevated gallery. At once there moved rever- 
ently into the arena (as I counted them) eighteen 
persons. One of these was a little boy of twelve 
years, and one still younger, perhaps eight. All 
of them were barefooted, except one venerable old 
man, with white beard and inferior bearing. And 
all wore hats of the same uncouth form and color; 
drab, and shaped precisely like an earthen flower- 
jar, such as a gardener uses in a conservatory to 
winter his plants. The most remarkable thing in 
their dress, however, was a loose-flowing garment 
worn outside, and exhibiting a variety of colors al- 
most fantastic, as one surveyed the entire company. 
As Isat watching them, I wrote down with my pen- 
cil the order of the hues. The first four wore black, 
slate-color, brown, and purple. The next four wore 
green, yellow, wine-color, and blue. Then came 
orange, red, maroon, and gray. And so on; there 
seemed no limit to the variegation. Once or twice, 
however, in the eighteen, I observed that the same 
color was repeated. 

One at a time the devotees entered. Each paused, 
when just within the gates of the enclosure, and 
crossing his feet in what one of us would certainly 
call a most uncomfortable manner, interlacing the 
toes, bowed gracefully and low, then retired to a 
line against the barrier. Before long the Shekh 
came in also, and solemnly took his place, squat upon 
a mat spread for him. Then ull the worshipers 
immediately sat down apparently upon their own 
heels; and several times in succession each one 
threw himself over forward to. touch his face to the 
floor. 


THE RELIGIOUS READING. 


A voice was now heard from above, somewhere in 
the gallery, uttering in a whining tone sentences of 
what our interpreter told us wasthe Koran. There 
must be always some intellectual basis to acts of 
worship ; and this passed, perhaps, for their sermon. 
The chanting continued for a tedious while. By- 
and-by some music struck up, that helped the mo- 
notony a little; music—if that could be called mu- 
sic, which consisted only of mere sounds issuing 
from three reed flutes played from the end, with no 
intervals or cadences, no notes, nor anything to an- 
swer to a tone oratune. These shrill, droning in- 
struments were accompanied by a drum tapped in a 
sort of clock-tick time. On the whole, this passed 
for a comfortable service, intoned according to reg- 
ulation, 


THE DANCE OF DEVOTION. 


After a few moments silence, the worshipers sud- 
denly clapped their hands together; then the old 
Shekh stood erect on his mat, and each of the oth- 
ers in turn came sedately before him, bent lowly to 
kiss his hand, and then they thrice marched around 
the entire area. Then they laid aside the outer gar- 
ments they had folded hitherto lightly around them, 
and advancing in the same way once more, kissed 
their leader’s hand. 

This time, however, they passed only a few steps 
from him; and each, choosing his position, began 
to turn himself around, as if on a pivot, patting one 
foot rapidly over the other. At first the motion 
was slow, but it accelerated until the garments stood 
out in acircle around the devotee. Their arms 
were widely extended, the right palm upwards, the 
left downwards, the head thrown back so that the face 
was toward thesky, the eyes closed. Theskirts of their 
woolen dresses had been loaded with a very heavy 
fold or hem at the bottom, and were fastened at the 
waist with a girdle; so that the figure as they spun 
around resembled the smooth frustum of an inver- 
ted cone. The dance was not a waltz; that is, they 
did not gyrate around theenclosure. Each remain- 
ed steadily upon one spot. As a mere mechanical 
fact, it seemed wonderful to mark how even those 
children, unhurried and undizzied, held to their ex- 
act place, within a square foot, turning unwavering- 
ly from the right to the left as if moved by some 
unseen force. All the time, the flutes moaned dis- 
mally on, andthe pat of thedancercontinued. And 
all the time, almost under his breath, we heard each 
devotee saying, “Allah, Allah ”°—God, God. 

The first round lasted exactly three minutes, the 
second two, the third eight, the fourth four. Some 
fell away from the first and second, and remained 
standing by the barrier. The two little boys kept 
on to the last, and seemed as thoroughly in earnest 
as any of the others. 


WERE THEY SINCERE ? 


It was affecting to look in the upturned faces of 
those whirling men. Their seriousness was positive- 
ly profound. The children riveted my attention. 
Not a smile or evena gesture passed between them 
to mark self-consciousness or playful collusion. In- 
deed the entire company appeared in the deepest 
ecstasy of devotion. There might be something in 
even the half-dizzy motion, which would excite the 
temperament, and bring on a drowsy exaltation of 
feeling. But there cotld be no question as to the 
satisfaction they took in it. The mystery to me was, 
how they could keep the motion up so long with- 
out falling on the floor. Yet, as each dance ceased, 
the men ranged themselves in the circular line 
without the semblance of dizziness or fatigue. _ 

At the end of the fourth round, they uttered sim- 
ultaneously one of thesame sharp cries, followed by 
a howl, that we had heard in the beginning. Then 
the elderly man, who had not shared in the whirl- 
ing, made what seemed like an address or prayer, 
the Shekh added something resembling a benedic- 
tion, and they all filed, in the same sedate precision, 








Would have but little outside of our great 


fied bow. In a few minutes a cup of coffee was pery- 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


Ge 


The Steps toward Manhood in the District of Columbia. 
—The Government buying Freedom—Notice of Uni- 
versal Freedom— Emancipation and Manhood celebra- 
ted—The Bureau of Education—Mr. Wood's House 
Investigation. 

_ There have been two notable celebrations in Wash- 
ington during the past week which, taken in connection 
with the action had here in the Capital, in days gone 
by, upon the subject of slavery, seem, more than the 
other demonstrations of the land, to mark the forward 
strides of the nation. The first of these was the cele- 
bration of the anniversary of Emancipation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; the second the rejoicing over the 
ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment. 

There = — — mprecpriete time to recall the 
various steps taken toward making this a free land, and 
the dates of the measures, “ montane, 
Eight years ago, at the beginning of this week, it was 
lawful to buy or sell slaves in the District of Columbia. 
On the 16th of ~y 1862, President Lincoln signed an 
act setting all held to service free. Loyal owners were 
to be paid, and the average price of men, women, and 
children was fixed by this act of Congress at three hun- 
dred dollars. 

At that time there was so much opposition even to 
this kind of emancipation, among those who favored 
colonization, that a clause was put into the bill appro- 
priating one hundred thousand dollars to enable such of 
the freedmen as chose to emigrate to Liberia or 
Hayti. This, as Mr. Linootn is reported to have said, 
was a tub to the colonization whale. Only about thirty- 
eight thousand dollars of the amount was expended, 
and of this twenty-five was used without getting a sin- 
gle freedman out of the country. A ship was bought, 
and some goods put into it. These were paid for liber- 
ally by the Commissioner to whom Mr. Linootn had 
entrusted the twenty-five thousand dollars, and then 
the project was dropped. 

On the 22d of September following, the President, by 
proclamation, gave notice that at the next meeting of 
Congress he should again recommend the tendering of 
pecuniary aid to slave States to secure emancipation, 
and that on January 1st, 1863, he should declare all 
slaves in the States then in rebellion forever free. He 
also enjoined all persons in the som | or paval ser- 
vice from aiding in any way to return fugitives, Con- 
gress having, on July 17th, preceding, passed an Article 
of War prohibiting such action, and also making it 
illegal for any slave to be given up by civil officers, 
except to loyal owners. After that, slave-hunting ceased 
in the District of Columbia, except for loyal masters. 
The slave-pen began to decay, and the streets were no 
longer desecrated by the coffle. 

And then, on that day of precious memory, New 
Year's, 1863, came the good gift to the slave, to the 
country, and to the world. 

On Wednesday last, Emancipation was duly celebra- 
ted. Thousands of black men crowded the streets, and 
blacks and whites mingled in the long procession. 
There were boys and girls there who had been slaves, 
so short is the time back to our days of shame, And, 
as if specially to mark the rapid advance, there were 
black officers of the City Government, who eight years 
before could have been sold in the market they were 
riding by, or been marched past it in chains. 

The second demonstration, far exceeding the first in 
arrangements and enthusiasm, was in honor of the fact 
that black men had become voters all over the land. 
Till this came, Emancipation day was the jubilee of 
the year. Henceforth it will have a rival in the day 
that marks the time when an emancipated race was 
lifted up to the plane of full manhood. All this in 
eight years; and the Anti-Slavery Society dead for 
want of occupation! Let all the people praise the 
Lord! 

EMANCIPATION, MANHOOD, EDUCATION. 

Two steps have been accomplished. The next is 
education for the mass of ignorance—ignorant through 
no fault of its own—incorporated into the voting ele- 
ment of the State. To this task General Jonn Eaton, the 
new Commissioner of Education, is applying himself 
with vigor. So far as Congress may give him power, 
or funds, he will push the good work among the freed- 
men of the South. " 

At small expense, through the machinery already 
established by the Freedmen’s Bureau, he expects to be 
able to accomplish gratifying results. The government 
owns several hundred commodious school-houses in the 
South, and it would be folly to allow them to lie idle. 
With comparitively little effort, direction can be given 
te the forming free school systems of the South, and 
Commissioner Eaton brings zeal and ability to his: 
work. 

The bill transferring the educational funds of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau to the new Bureau of Education 
will probably pass the Senate about as it went from the 
House, and thus give General Eaton a good basis upon 
which to begin. 

THE CHARGES AGAINST GEN. HOWARD. 

The Congressional sensation of the week has been 
the opening of the investigation which the House, on 
motion of Mr. Dawes, entrusted to the Committee of 
Education and Labor. It is just to General Howarp to 
say that the House ordered the inquiry in the full be- 
lief that he would come out of it unscathed, and so 
vindicated. With this view, his best friends on the 
floor urged members to make no objection to an inves 
tigation, and on their earnest request it was decided 
upon. General Howakrp enters upon the trial with the 

ouse decidedly in his favor, with the great body of 
the Christian people believing in him implicitly. He is 
fortunate in the political standing and relations of his 
accuser. The Committee is also made up of his friends, 
and the Chairman formerly held intimate relations with 
the Bureau in Tennessee. There is one Democrat, and 
one Independent Republican on the Committee; the 
rest are cal, 

Both parties have able counsel. The rules adopted 
for hearing evidence are quite as restricted as in courts 
of justice, and more so than in some. In this way, as 
both accuser and accused are present also, the investi- 
gation will be entirely divested of that ex parte — 
ter which generally enters so largely, and so unjustly 
too, into most Congressional investigations. _ 

There is one point, however, in which some of Gen. 
Howarp’s best friends think the Committee may, unin- 
tentionally, do him wrong. They fear the intention is 
to shut out all that does not concern the General him- 
self; and so to throw aside that which relates to those 
who were officially associated with him. Now it will 
appear, beyond qnestion, that several of those who 
have gained his entire confidence, have subsequently 
committed him officially to r proceedings, for 
which these officers themselves are pp te wes 
while the General himself was made officially responsi- 
ble, by their misrepresentation of the case to him. In 
this matter, the Committee should certainly give such 
a range to the investigation as, 10 the phrase grows by 
one of the General's old and tried friends, | very tub 
shall be made to stand on its own bottom. 

The Committee intends to sit five days in the magn 
and the indications now are that the investigation w 
consume at least two mon ALPHA, 
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HELEN’S DREAM. 
—_—_—————— 
BY M. G. 
—_—+>——- 

_ Many, many years ago there lived a philosopher, 
who, happening to stumble one night in looking at the 
stars, was told by an old woman that he should not 
have his: head in the heavens while his feet were on 
the-earth. What answer he made is not known, but 
some will have it that the old woman was the wiser of 
the two, and such people attend to but one thing at a 
time. Little Suz had never heard this story, and per- 
haps that was the reason she walked along to Sunday- 
school with her eyes fixed on the sky with’ its piles of 
white clouds, while her feet carried her along on the 
earth. But whatever the reason might be, Suz look- 
ing upward instead of straight ahead, ran against her 
classmate Heren. If the philosopher were not ashamed 
of falling, Suz was, and she picked herself out of the 
dust with a long face. HxtEen had balanced herself so 
that she did not fall, and it seemed rather cross in her 
to say’ ‘‘Dear me! you ought to look where you are 
going. You might have made me spoil my dress.” As 
she spoke she drew her skirt closely to her for fear of 

8 touching Sur’s. 

“*T was looking up,”’said Suz; “I didn’t mean to 
run against you. Oh! here’s a spot on my dress that 
won't shake out.” 

‘“‘ Don’t shake your dust'on me,” cried Hexen. ‘‘ It’s 
no matter for your old dress—it’s nothing but calico!” 
Little Suz turned very red, but she said nothing. She 
fell behind a little, and Hein came into Sunday-school 
first. Hzxen, I am afraid, was thinking more of her 
fine clothes than of anything else, for when Suz sat 
down beside her she closed her Bible and changed her 
seat. 

“T don’t want to sit by you with your nasty dress,’ 
she said. That made Svs feel very unhappy. It was 
bad enough to have soiled her clean frock, but to have 
it called “nasty!” Yes, that was too bad. If she had 
been home she would have cried, but now she tried to 
look ‘as if she did not care; yet, in spite of all she 
could do, one tear rolled down her cheek. 

And HELEN saw it. Tears sometimes have great 
power. That one tear made Heten feel very uncom- 
fortable. During the whole lesson she could not look 
Sux in the facc again. Now, it is not wrong to like to 
have pretty clothes ; there is no more sin in admiring a 
feather than a fiower, but it is wrong, and mean, too, 
to scorn those who cannot dress well. It is mean to 
be haughty. 

A stranger made an address to the children. He told 
them a number of stories, and among others a legend 
of a terrible dragon which ate up every one who came 
in his way. He said that though the legend was not 
true it might serve to remind them of sin, which was a 
dragon of which all should beware. Then he spoke of 
the glory of heaven and of the robe of purity which 
Jesus gives to all who love him. Hetzn, while she 
listened, felt that she had done wrong. 

**Oh,” said she to herself, ‘‘ why did I speak soto 
Suz? It is wicked to be proud. Jesus was poor on 
earth. Oh, will Jesus forgive me, and take me when I 
die to the Beautiful Land ?” 

But Hexen, though she was sorry, did not want to 
confess it to Suz. She went home without speaking a 
word to her. She tried to forget how cross she had 
been, and persuade herself that it was not worth fret- 
ting about at all. But do what she would, she could not 
help thinking of the story of the dragon, and when she 
was nicely tucked in bed under the snowy covers, she 
thought still more of the dragon sin, and of the Golden 
City, where sin can never enter. 

We are apt to dream of what we have been thinking 
much about, only, when our eyes are closed, our ideas 
get strangely mixed up; and so it happened that Hetzn, 
when she fell asleep, thought of a dragon and a golden 
city, but in a very curious way. 

At first she thought she was falling, falling, falling 
through the air so fast that her breath was almost taken 
away ; thén all at once she found herself in a strange 
country. Now this country was not at all pleasant to 
live in, for it lightened and thundered nearly all the 
time, and besides, the people had a dragon for their 
king. A very cruel king he was! He ate up ten of 
his subjects at every meal, and he was hungry very 
often, dining at least five timesa day. No one could 
be sure that he would not be eaten next. This was 
truly a very sad state of affairs; but though many 
young men talked of killing the dragon-king, not one 
had the courage to attempt it. Indeed, it seemed quite 
impossible to overpower him, for he was as large as a 
pond, and was covered all over with steel plates, and 
besides he had a thousand eyes, so that five hundred of 
them were sure to be open even when he slept. 

Hexen trembled at every step she took. “Ob! is 
there no way to get out of this terrible country ?” she 
asked of every one. 

‘What a silly question!” cried. one after another. 
“Do you think we'd stay to be eaten up if there were 
any way of escape?” But at last she met a young man 
who did not laugh at her. 

** Indeed, little girl,” said he, “there is one Way, and 
Tam about to try it myself. Do you see that white 
house yonder with the red flag? There lives a messen- 
ger from a great king. He is a good king, you may 
know, or he would not trouble bis head about us. He 

Pag by pe reg City, and welcomes all who fly to 
But the way tochia ntti Seale Pa a. femnen. 
wanst present himself in such robes 1 are in fan a 
aoe In order that there may be'no mistake, his mes- 
om &'¥e8 & court dress to all who ask for it,” 

“But why don’t all the peopl “ 

City ?” asked ue people set out for the Golden 

wy; - ““The story can’t be true.” 
Yes, that’s what most hodkrhattrents 
young man. «Dh T ti People, Say,” returned ithe 
-. Aey ay that the story is too good to 


be true, and they’d rather stay here to be eaten than 
undertake such a tedious journey that may end in noth- 
ing. But I, for one, believe in the good king, though 
we have’ such a bad one. ’I shall ask for a robe and set 
out this very day ; for to-morrow it may be too late. 
My name may head the list for the next meal. ' Come! 
will you not set out for the Golden City, too ‘fl oe 

Hx.en went with him very gladly. The guod kings 
| messenger smiled upon her, and gave her 6 robe of 
spotless white, with a crimson girdle to fasten it. But 
the robe was so plain that Hxxen did not like it. **Dear 
me,” said she, ‘‘ is that the court dress? I don’t won- 
der people don’t believe the story! Now, if it were 
tucked, or embroidered, it would be nice, but it is as 
plain as plain can be. I have ten prettier dresses at 
home, and.really it is very strange that people should 
go about dressed in that way in the Golden City. I 
must certuinly take my fine dresses along.” 

“You. must leave them all behind,” said the messen- 
ger, ‘‘and travel only in this.” Then HELEN said to 
herself, ‘‘I don’t believe the messenger knows every- 
thing. Before I set out I will run home and get my 
two best dresses.” So she rolled up the white robe and 
went home, for she thought she hada home in that 
country, though her father and mother did not seem to 
be there. Hzzn laid out all her fine dresses and looked 
atthem. She did not want to leave any of them be- 
hind. ‘Dear me!” she said, ‘‘how poor this white 
robe looks beside my blue flounced silk. The king 
would surely be pleased-with it, for it cost a great deal.” 
So Hzen, taking her own advice, put on the blue silk. 

‘“‘ But I will take the white robe, too,” she said, ‘‘ for 


spoke, her eyes fell on her purple velvet trimmed with 
ermine. ‘What a shame to take the plain dress and 
leave this! ‘but I cannot carry both, for this velvet is 
heavy enough alone.” It was a long time before she 
could make up her mind what to do, but at last the 
king’s present was thrown aside and she set out for the 
Golden City with her velvet dress across her arm, 
taking care to keep out of the dragon’s way. 

She had gone but a little way when she met Sux, in 
a white robe fastened with a crimson girdle, just like 
the one the messenger had given her. Now it seemed 
very {natural to meet Sue in the dragon country. 
‘““Why,” said Herzy, “are you going to the Golden 
City too?” 

“Yes,” said little Suz; ‘‘ but if you are going there, 
where is your white robe ?” 

‘*T have no need to be bothered with it,” said HELEN. 
“‘T suppose the king only intends them for those who 
have no better. My blue silk is superb, and if that 
does not admit me (though I’m sure it will) here’s my 
purple, which is truly royal.” Sux said nothing to that, 
and the two went on their way together. Now it 
seemed to Hutxn that they traveled a long, long time 
and, as the young man said, the way was dreary. At 
last she said she could not go another step. She sat 
down and cried, for she was so tired ‘that her bones 
ached. The rough stones had cut through her shoes 
and her feet were bleeding, and the fine blue dress was 
all torn by the briars. As for little Suz, she had fared 
ill too. She had.started out baréfoot,'and oh! how her 
tender feet were cut—and her ‘spotless robe was ‘all 


had been caught in the rude briars she had been careful 
not to jerk so hard as to tear it. But then her hands 
were quite full of thorns, which had run in them try- 
ing to get her dress loose. 

**T don’t'care!” said Herzen. ‘‘I think I'll go back. 
The people are quite right not to believe the story. 
Just look at your dress! Do you think the king will 
let you in the Golden City in such a plight? ‘But for 
my part I don’t believe there is any king or any Golden 
City either. The messenger only wants to get people 
into trouble. And even if there is, we'll starve before 
we get there. Nothing but bitter berries grow on this 
road.” 

““The berries taste very sweet to me,” said little 
Suz,” but if they were ever so bitter I'd go on, : Some- 
times I fancy I see the reflection of the golden gates,” 
“Yes,” said Herxn crossly, “ ‘fancy’ you may well 
say. I don’t believe a word of it. I'll go back this 
minute.” But then she thought of the dragon, and 
cried harder than before. ‘‘Now I’m ‘sure. it is the 
gates,” said Sux, straining her eyes—but Hexen could 
see nothing. However she concluded not to'turn back. 
Sve wasright. They were almost at their joutiiey’s 
end, and soon they saw the Golden City. ‘Oh, how 
glorious it was! They clapped their hands for joy— 
but a moment after a tear rolled down Sux’s \cheek. 
fé a !” said she, ‘*that I had kept my white robe:spot- 
less!” R 

“Yes,” said Hexen, ‘‘ you do look very mean beside 
me, or at least you will when I slip my purple: dress 
over this blue one, Indeed, I don’t care to have you 
go along with me any further, for the gate-keeper might 
mistake us for sisters. You ought to have, taken an 
extra dress along.” She shook out her velvet dress and 
held it up for Suz to admire, but Sux had’ her eyes 
fixed on the golden gates and did not give it so muehb as 
aglance. “Well!” said Hetmx, “go ahead, if you 
want to be so silly. You will have ‘all your pains for 
nothing. I know very well they will never admit you 
in the Golden City with that dirty robe, Ihaye really 
been very fortunate to keep this velvet:so nice. I did 
not care so much for the blue, so I let it ‘tear when it 
wanted,” 

But while Hien prated of her dress Suz went for- 
ward with timid steps, weeping—and lo! as the, radi- 
ance from the Golden City fell upon her robe, it turned 
as white as falling snow. The gates were opened to 
the music of a thousand harps, and Sur was. welcomed 
where the dragon could never claim her. + : 
H&wen ‘saw this from afar and her heart! 5 
but she did not doubt that she too ni pid othr 





| She walked on boldly, and when she reached the gates 


I may find it useful to. run about in, mornings.” As she | Ply 


covered with dust, but it was whole yet, for when it | &? 


would be welegmed. | ij 
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i ree a IS | ROPER Tg OT — 
knocked with a proud smile,’ But they remained closed, | It is the most monstrous “absurdity that bias 
and she’ knocked‘ ‘again and’ again in‘ vain. “ At last’a epee te ane It is not strange thang err 
voice ‘said, “Whete'is the fréee gift of ‘the’ King’? 5) han etna ee gobs, unappreciated bY men a i 
Where is the robe of ptitity Which’ the beloved of the! y ition of x hiuntat soul, Srander than the ro, we at 
King wear?” 7 i 4 / ; ITH Satr.— Wh unti 
; f — en ar sters 
“ Alas!” said Hztxn, ‘‘1 have it not—but may not jet it ‘thoughtful, genuine siteyer ate Public, in the us 
my own robes ‘admit me? They are of royal colors, let the petition-be varied ; omit telling God a one; TMM eyeir first 
and very costly.” i attributes which He possesses, Keep your Jp, .) We ma 
eae gay ss ers for your own closet. Be cautious about 422 | g not‘ 
“Nay,” said the voice, \‘{they are, anseemly+—they | poy of ‘timesin which you proclaim publiel the num. ape 
are worthless.” Then Heign looked down on her gar-| you are, »Keep that for your Closet, pene _— Vile ot 
ments, and behold! in the light of the Golden City, the | speak in precting have some fresh thoughts ay Be 4 | *? me 
royal velvet appeared all faded and worn—‘‘ worthless” weed Thee et “ite gn linear OF some new (im... 
as the voice had said. Heren wrung her hands and | ¢ some. personal sunetionnn. , iemicaan power; | Brookly 
wept. ‘Must J then return to the dragon’ country?” | profit hearers ; gr some joyous thing to Sci ar 
she asked. “Is ty jothey all in vain?” And the|make “happier those ‘who attend the meeting tr Park 
voice said “‘ Depart.” ye" i bee he | Hie ther all, t 
Then Heren flung up her arms and in her agony |< HAWING” IN THE PULPrr.—At the recent (op, | MMM! 1° PO 
ost } ; > 7 + ") ‘ + ° R- | 
awoke, She rubbed her eyes and.at first did not know a ig pag aeieeth Fo aye bald.io Charles. ner | 
; A 7 De Uy : ves, t if any jnorl 
where she was—then she saw her mother bending Oven member of the Conference be found eating matt m | on? 
her. ‘* Why, ‘Hitzn! have ‘you been dreaming?” | pit, he shall be finedi” We have exchanged wih; j 
Hezten threw her arms about her mother’s neck. ** Oh, — py ont a brother” whose pulpit was pilgo; ae 
mamma!” she cried—‘ it was only a dream after all ; tebnate julce 16 talr to. suppose that he was too—pis, eo 
but I'll never, never be proud any more. I'll only care . TO 15/4 a 
for the ‘robe of purity.” Ir 1s Too _Mucx.—When the Danish missionaries Bracis 
stationed at Malabar'set some of their converts to tran. AxACIN’ 
“eating "Fp in yee was ee that believers MIND 
SAYINGS AND DOINGS. e ‘‘ the sons du; one of the translators was jatures | 
2 z ~ merge bw he suddenly fet down the pen aa prs nat bil 
A AN ISPS? ? claimed, ‘‘It is too much. Let me rather i 
ned or Proor,-+The very first thing to be done | ‘They shall be permitted to kiss his feet !’” a Dene 
by Protestants before engaging in the warfare which is M - A Lr 
now apparently before them, is to strengthen the one “aa 1 Anise AND Cummin.—The Congregationalist snk to 
weak point in their own case, and that is the removal | S#Y8 the latest and most touching illustration of th ror's hea 
from the state education of.the one feature which pre- spnrecletiye, ind which Saakily receives the small. Japan, 8 
vents its being really and truly secular education sim- | &* aan di the ‘case of a clergyman who, at a lat for being 
ly. It must be remembered that it is not enough that een ye gathering, gratefully acknowledged the pa. eee 
Protestants should acknowledge that the common- | ‘0Cbial gift of **twojpints of skim-milk.” — 
school education »is' simply secular; Catholics must BORROWING. 
acknowledge it; and Catholics cannot be expected to Somé :of your hurts you have cured 
rina ibe it, on the Protestants’ om showing, as pan ithe sharpest you still have survived, 
long as Bible-reading forms part of it. The very tena- | * Pennetta x sriel you've endured, aan 
city with which Protestants cling to.it they justify on Peay agen tc pag ‘Brom the French. 
the ground that it 7 religious instruction, and, of] « , ird, gran ” pat *Hle hov 
course, religious instruction of a Protestant complex- “ You” replied, ay Visti are ws Paes nag boy, 
ion. ‘The whole system of school instruction should | «Pat's because he’s never washed,” replied the on 
be such that no sect can say that it containsanythinglike- | gto, " yume 
Fi to help to spread the tenets of any othersect. It will; / ; cn 
oubtless, still be said that schools in which noreligion| _ Danerrous Merrapuors.— Darling, it’s bed time. 
is taught are ‘‘ godless schools,” but this we cannot help; | All yg ey erg om ave gonetobed.” “ Yes, man. 
for the ‘ godlessness ” of ‘schools all sects have a ready | ma, so has the old hen.” 
remedy by teaching religion at home, or by clerical in- —T : hich for “~~ 
strumentality out of school hours. If a system of this —— nee njuriees Waite ei bag hy cone gil 
kind does not satisfy all, nothing will. No nearer ap-| snd kindness in marble. , When 
proach to a satisfactory system of state education can r ’ ad he 
ever, in the existing condition of the human mind, be ee ward i 
made; and when we have zot it into working order, MERRY HOUOR. achair 
we have the codsolation of knowing that it cannot be tion—v 
assailed by any argument which does not touch its very Tt anata men’s } 
existence ; that, in short, there-is no pretence or decep-|_ Mirp Expostuation.—A love-lorn swain, who could toons. ' 
a er ey it.—V. ‘9 N ripen Vv f tad never say die, relieved himself in the follow ing lines: low pi 
ut Luxury or Easy Dressrs.—Very few ladies a : a AS 
know how to ‘appreciate an easy and healthful dress. a ) ae ae oo a3 mae ra 4g ah 
They think their dresses are loose when a man or boy Did you turn a deaf ear to my prayers? re 
put into one as tight would gasp for want of breath, It may have been well to dissemble your love, —_ 
and fecl incapable of putting forth any effort except to But why did you kick me down stairs?” But no 
break the ‘bands. Ladies are so accustomed to the Bi = soe as expose 
tight fits of the dressmakers, that they: fall to pieces” Dear Editor :—Perhaps the following original lines light a 
when they are Teeved of them. They associate the | ™*Y 40 for the Merry Hour. W. D.C. to ente 
doose dress with the bed or lounge. To be ‘up, the . , apiritle 
must be'stayed up,.and to recotimend a com ortab ée ee See - an 
dress to them is not to meet a conscious want of theirs. ee ee ad b 
If only the sinner . was the sufferer it would not be so TRUER) NPRRTaNaENG, ; 
worth while to make a — aco about it, but the blight- Said Witiae SuitiH to master BEAcu, mf 
ing of. future porereaat ives; which must follow, ren- +E re Oe, T ome thinking, a ’ 
ders the false habits pf-our women }in the highest de- i" a ee 
ee criminal,” To this, from The Laws of life we ap- sages pitas senyneate piesa joel, ments 
pend the folléwing from ‘7%e ‘Medical ‘Times: ' Since Tih give my head to Litty Bat. P fresh | 
women’ have ldosened their corsets a little the annual be nd py : oe panpre 4 ~ Stra 
mortality, has decreased. 18} per. cent. Since women Ene ee ae go rick 
have loaded their heads with enormoug chignons, cere- ae lest 
bral fevers have increased 12} per cent. r bre rs jure eho P He 
a a better aoe a se stringent di- And said in milder tones, ' windo 
voree law wo e amore general and more perfect “The school is now dismissed.” 
undeystanding of the true, principles of marriage. From yt rie a nese men 
a ia se regan ee bp La or as a matter. of con- FOREIGN NEIGHBORS. rete 
venience, or for’the mere purpose of securing a home . , , 
and being:settléd in life, thousands enter into the ‘most | 7° % ##itor of Tax Cumistian Oxt0y : ote keep 
sacred of. human relations, with no. such feelings to-| Two eligible frame tenements to let on W ashington rooms 
ward each other as will lead them to ‘‘ bear and for-| street,’ Brooklyn, ‘iththediately opposite my window. In- kiteh 
a — isa — feeling we do is somewhat | quire within, I was abont to say three, but: one has been sl it beh 
a disgrace to a woman-to pass through life unmarried ; ; ; ; > completed this Legs 
and, shrinking from, that-oblequy, multitudes mayry — — ca os gro igi upon throy 
according to the forms of law when they are not drawn | ee 3& FOURS: SOP ‘hd them 
together by any qualities of mind and soul, and there the occupancy are furnishing the dwelling. sails 
is no true marriage of heart. What wonder, then, 1. suppose they have been boarding somewhere hitherto, care 
that discontent and misery artse,,-and.a divorce, if not | but 1 observe that'the cares of maternity are likely soo) voll 
sought, is often desired !—~Harper's Bazar, demand ‘attention. ‘The ‘furnishing, so far, appears all © or pal 
A Growine IMAGINATION.—Mark Twain, proposing have fefereheo totheexpreted young stranger—orstrangs— arouy 
to devote himself ‘to ‘the’ department of agriculture, | We cannot be too sure at this stage of the matter, aud v« _ 
ae ot . j might think, from the -almost-exclusive attention bestowee them 
4, have not _cyage tela chaipy a, impharard, After | on this departuient of housekeeping, that not fewer thar first 
CE Ea yee Ea ee eto Of | fin fut wo x ae expected. Now verve = 
, LAS VEC d , ation ; 94. | On, ; inter: 
topic, and“ that all’ that is necessary {sto enter in and|, X° 7¢ *awt, eithier; | the young couple me ee £1 <s 
seize this rich opportinity.°- In “this virgin soil I will ference: Ihavebeen ‘so much intercsted in them | | e- 
insert a reaping-hook ‘that\shall blossom like a rose ; | H@¥¢ offered some refreshments, but so far they have os aos 
upon this sailless I will Jaunch a triumphal barge; fested the utmost indifference to my blandishments. ad] 
in this déep imine of ‘affluence will I plant a sturdy tree | think they are foreigners, but have probably resided i o Ch 
of prospérity whose fragranec ‘shall é the hahger of | country for somo time past. By a strict attention to busi- tole 
=“ — — whose aa — shail stretch | ness, they appear to'havé fared very well, but te have mage bed « 
of A agp hey speci t ne 5 eslof the remétest lands | no acquaintance out of their own set. Owing to * a _ 
hh. ‘ if tsigedmde seoni fo [ « = = j classe 18 
I never to subject of agrioult 7 clusivéness—which is;an- unhappy feature in some ci" 
pat: excited. = ndé gone what ot of our foreign population—they have not yet acquired - done 
shall take hold of this neglec tapi, ad, means of | language, but talk in a jargon of their own, wae Se = 
a series of farming and grazing articles sft d. | pretty enough go far as the voices are concerned, but 18J" 
ling intérest procted to iff the “wubject of soairgnn as so mtich Chinesé to ime. — 
* re j ot =—_ Ov reel agricu ure i 4 mot} 
into the first rank of Itersiry respectability. ‘If you have any friends who would be likely to Be’ * D 
Patog PREP ENsE.—About the Deginnin ing of this cen- | domicile, you had better send them along at once, for, wile to b 
tury, apt in the capital of ‘Scotland a famous |1 am writing, I see;a suspicions young female going sl , kid 
preacher of the. polished, sentimental school, ‘Who used | the front door of one,of the other houses. No gentlems® ‘l 
to shed tears ever and ‘anon during’ the delivery of his| ;, Me business. The plot You 
diecobaste. » | Hie bibinnp covidl notunderstand: as ‘ileus 8a ria sie ute selerel $s ia already made you 
he never ssid anytliing fitted.to raise’ OEE, Fe ay eee, eres canes hi 
weeping piteh. "Tha tenunn was Acated, tp-aiher be a call upon the new-comer (pértiaps @ relative), and ane ts, 
death, when there were-found seattered here and there | ° be rather patronizing the stranger. The matron ~ A ‘ie 
over , his mant Re the: letters.‘ W...H,” meaning | @dvantage of not-less than two hours’ previous residen tion 
Weep, Here, ises do I feel, in listening to certain |.the neighborhood. What the nature of their 1 ie and 
rhetorical exercises, that the performer must, haye plan-'| may have been I.cannot state, for the reasons just give, ; 
ned beforehand to storm at parti Maton ell paige, Dit eds) : an @id not my 
: * yao ; particular 8 ; | but the call was evidently friendly. The gentleman 
bd Aer ' a hing tn md a re rs Fi e ing join in making ‘the call, but the young lady soon after fe 
ime, and et } ved’ by bat 7 
shoving. Prods Mobi Laie 4 a dauaay “is. ‘eouateatenl a chance for somebody: An engine rn 
course in Boston, ‘said: “* Science deindndtrates the fact | ™°e!oesing Noung female with an undividey’ iS) 
that there aré innumerable millions of systenis ¢ eligible house on- Washington street, Brooklyn. A de® 
| Talons of sy: Of atars, | SHEP? 108 ; si he front doot 700) 
a of them Begs it ‘have ‘taken ight 4 ew Rg little busy-body, sitting at the ape the 
a thousand million of centuries to téach us. ‘Think of | a4 thutély dggesting that ‘the house is large en° Yin 
that fact andithén: think of the Creator, the ‘builder of, ee rn Oe aU On ere : I bad 
th eee ‘tying’ in a ¢radid, haugibg-dn,| ‘ Imyeyapd to theifurnished divelling :and its occupant 
the breast of @ mother, and then expiring on a cross! ' hope, when the expected little fellows arrive, that they 
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careful not to fall off the front doorstep, for the house is 
sd t all upper story, and the high stoop is ridicuiously 
es m the ground for a dwelling of its proportions. A 
- pry front door will prevent the exit of the young- 
one ti] they have attained a certain degree of efficiency 
“" ais of their limbs, but one can hardly but fear for 
. ° “anit essay from the front door steps of the house. 
oo may, however, safely trust this matter to the future’ 
wre borrow trouble,” as I lately heard you observe. 
fle who sent these birds on their mission of usefulness and 
jability will take care of their progeny, for we read that 

i“ a SPARROW shall fall to the ground unnoticed. 
me Yours, E. H.K. 

Brooklyn, April 16th, 1870. 

{From Punchinello.] 

Par-RATIOOINATION.— First Political Heonomist. ‘*Af- 
ther all, the big mass of'the people must form the great bulk 
of the population.” E 

Second ditto. “ Thrue for you, barrin’ they get into the 
ty by the overwhelmnin’ numbers of the privileged 


and not 


ninori 
few.” 

Tur Rergatsr’s Inka oy Votine By Battor.—All 
xs up as A Fiower.—It is stated that Pere 
qyscInTHE is about to takea wife. That’s right—Pair, 
HyAcINTHE. . 

Mixp your P’s AND Q’s.—Committees of State Legis- 
tures are apt to use very slip-shod English in drafting 
tir bills. This should not be. How can they expect to 
purse a bill unless it is couched in grammatical language ? 

A Lirrtz Bertrn-Gamg.—Bismaroxk has sent Herr 
sux to Pekin, to wind himself around the Celestial empe- 
ors heart, and also to make a cocoon for the Tycoon of 
Japan, after worming himself into his affections. Perhaps, 
for being such a darin’ man, he may be made a mandarin! 
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MOTHERLY TALKS 
WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 
—— p— 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 
_—— 
SUNSHINE AND FRESH AIR, 


Few realize how dependent we are on sunshine and 
fesh air, for good health and pleasant, cheerful homes. 
When shown into a dark and dismal parlor—blinds all closed 
md heavy curtains dropped to exclude light—and creep for- 
vard in search of a seat, fearing, each step, to stumble over 
achair, or upset a table loaded wiih small wares, on exhibi- 
tion—we always feel suffocated, as if in a vault among dead 
uen’s bones. And when the servant, after calling her mis- 
tress, returns and opens the shutters just far enough to al- 
low one small ray of “light divine” to struggle through, 
vhat a relief itis! How we long to spring forward, throw 
tuck the curtains, swing the blinds wide open, and give 
ilmittance to the full glory of the free, glad sunbeams. 
Butno. Health and comfort must be sacrificed rather than 
expose the costly carpet and rich curtains. Only so much 
light as will enable our friend to recognize us, may be allowed 
toenter, and after afew moments’ conversation, as cold and 
piritless as the room itself, how glorious seems the gear 
tky and pure air, as we leave the house! ‘We are so chilled 
aad benumbed by our short tarry in those prison-like, par- 
lors, thatit has penetrated to the heart, and we are not quite 
sure that we feel any great affection for the friend from 
thom we have just parted, until having walked a few mo- 
nents, we regain life and freshness by a full bath in the 
fresh breezes and invigorating sunshine. 

Strange that any one will deprive themselves of blessings 














sorich, 80 free and health-giving, for a mere fancy, particu- 
laly when we find that the richest and most beautiful 
hibries are generally those which will bear exposure to open 
Waudows and pure light. 

That perfect ventilation and abundance of light and sun 
we indispensable to a healthy atmosphere all over the house, 
should be understood as one of the principles of good house- 
keeping. Servants are generally careless in airing the 
Toms committed to their care. Bedrooms, dining rooms, 
kitehen and pantries are seldom sufficiently ventilated, and 
ithehooves a housekeeper to maintain eonstant watchful- 
hess against such remissness. As soon as you are dressed 
turow open the window, take off the bed clothes, spread 
them neatly across two chairs set in the draft, taking 
tare that the ends do not drag on the floor. Raise up 
the mattress; double it like a bent bow on the under-bed 
orpalliasse, that the air may circulate freely through and 
wound it, Beat up the pillows and bolster, and throw 
them aeross a chair near the open window. Some hang 
them out of the window. All right, if you are careful 
fst to brush the sill free from the dust that will, of 
course, accumulate there. When ready to leave the cham- 
ber open the doors through from one room to another, even 
f some rooms have not been used; but be careful, in cold 
Weather, to close the doors leading to the halls, that parlors 
ai halls be not made uncomfortable by too much draft. 
— boys and girls alike, should be instructed never 

eave their bed rooms without, at least, throwing back the 

‘d clothes and Taising the windows; and guests in a family 
Mapai would suppose, for their own comfort, do this; but 
a Well that every housekeeper should be sure that it is 

before she goes to the kitchen or dining room. It is 
—— desirable that our children become accustomed 
i the re of care and attention to their sleeping rooms, for 
nail abit is fixed in early youth, when absent from a 
‘ sa care, in school, college, or business, and compelled 
Ph Whatever other discomforts they may be subjected 

'=*Y Cal. Secure for themselves well ventilated beds and 
lean cree If, from extra morning duties or ill health, 
ies rs able to attend to this part of the chamber-work 
ried ef, 88 soon as the rooms are all vacated, the 

; Pa should go to them at once, taking with her 
td puttin a and cloths, and first opening the windows, 
toned, ah & bed clothes and mattresses to air, as above men- 
‘Should empty all slops, wash out the washstands 
aii en tanet to them—pitchers, soap-cup, tooth and 
Mi Dut the ers; gather up all dirty clothes and towels, 

r the time oy into the basket, or if wet, hang up to dry. 
Rady to a is faithfully done, the chamber-maid will be 
teas in’ ate er own breakfast, leaving the windows open, 
tice ide Tmy weather, and the beds unmade. Keep 
Des ae that the servants do not fail to air their own 
theit caty oe open their beds, when they come down to 
Wii setae “4 be a fear to open chamber 
1 dtop the maa er, the rain or snow beats in 

Ow from the top a little way, or spread 







an old bit of bagging or oilcloth before the window to pro- 
tect the carpet; but.in spite of wind or weather, have a full 
eurrent of fresh air pass through your bed chambers every 
morning. Once a week mattresses must be thoroughly 
brushed with a whisk broom, and the tufts or buttons that 
tack them together, cleaned with a round pointed brush, 
called a button-brush, so that no lint or dust can lodge 
about them to shelter moths. When free from lint and 
dirt, throw the mattress across a table, or spread an old 
sheet kept for that purpose, on the floor, and lay it on that. 
Then in the same manner brush the under-bed. When 
clean turn it up and with a wet cloth wipe off the inside’ of 
the bedstead, raising up the slats that no lint may remain 
lodged there. By such care ,you will save much trouble 
from moths and bugs. It is well to attend to this on Friday, 
or whichever day may be set apart for sweeping, as lint may 
be dropped on the carpet, and should be at once removed. 


RECEIPTS. 


A Goop Breaxrast Diso.—When any boiled fresh 
fish is left from dinner, take out all the bones carefully, and 
pick the fish upin small bits. Cover the bottom of a deep 
dish with some of the fish, and, if needed, a little pepper 
and salt, and a few spoonfuls of the fish sauce, if any was 
left from dinner; then sprinkle over some fine bread crumbs; 
then another layer of fish, with sauce; then bread crumbs, 
until the dish is full. If all the fish sauce is used, without 
making the composition quite moist, beat two eggs very 
light, and add to a cup of milk, and pour over the whole; 
then cover with more bread crumbs, and set in the oven 
long enough to heat through and brown delicately. If 
no fish sauce is left over, take two great spoonfuls of but- 
ter, cut in little bits and lay in alternately with the fish and 
crumbs, use four eggs instead of two, and a pint of milk. 


Cotp CHICKEN, VEAL or Lams.—These are very good 
prepared in a similar manner; only add but very little of the 
gravy left over; but moisten with milk. Cream, instead of 
milk, with the eggs isa greatimprovement. This is the 
general idea; but each can vary the seasoning according to 
taste. A little sage, or thyme, or savory, or an onion, or 
celery chopped and mixed with the fish, or meat, is nice for 
a@ Variety. 


Fisn Savoz.—Four ounces of butter, blended with 
three tablespoonfuls of flour, stir in gradually half a pint of 
boiling water, stirring allthe time. When smooth put it 
into a farina kettle or milk boiler, and let boil five minutes. 
If too thick add a little more water. Beat two eggs toa 
foam and stir in the last thing before removing it from the 
fire. A little parsley chopped fine, added to this sauce, or an 
onion, is relished by some. . 


To Maker Tgea.—There is very little skill required in 
making tea, and yet very few have it well prepared. It is 
important that the water should be boiling—not simply 
scalding—if it is not, the tea will be worthless. For 
English breakfast tea, itis best to allow two heaped tea- 
spoonfuls for each person. Either put the tea into a 
perfectly dry pot, and setit onthe corner of the range 
till heated through, before adding the water, or fill the 
teapot with boiling water and let it stand till thoroughly 
hot; and then empty it out and put in the tea. This 
done, pouron two cups of boiling, bubbling hot water, set 
it on the range or a trivot over a spirit lamp, and let 
it boil two minutes; then add a teacup of boiling water for 
every person, and let it boil again for three or four minutes. 
Put into the teacups, sugar and milk according to the taste 
of those who are to use the tea, and fill up with the boiling 
tea. When the cups are once filled, put more boiling water 
to the tea inthesame proportion, and again set the pot on 
the trivot to boil again three or four minutes. The last will 
be nearly if not quite as good as the first drawing—some 
prefer it; but in no case fail to have really boiling water. 

In making oolong or green teas, less tea is needed, and 
much less boiling. In both cases it is well to put the 
tea into a perfectly dry teapot, and set it where it will get 
hot before the water is put in, or fill the teapot with boiling 
water, cover close till thoronghly heated, then pour out the 
water and put in the tea before the pot has time to cool, 
and then cover the tea with boiling water. Set it where it 
will simmer, no? boil, five minutes, before using. 

The tea-tree, or shrub, commonly grows from three to six 
feet high; but in its wild or native state it is said to reach 
twenty-four feet. In China it is cultivated in numerous 
small plantations. It resembles the myrtle in the form of 
the leaf and general appearance. The blossoms are not un- 
like those of the wild rose, but smaller, white and very fra- 
grant. The blossoms are succeeded by soft green capsules, 
containing from one to three white seeds. These capsules 
are crushed for oil, which is in general;use in China. 


Sussrrrurz For Mixx IN TxA or Corzez.—Beat up 
one egg to every coffee-cup-full of tea or coffee. Putitina 
cup and pour over it very gradually the tea or coffee, very 
hot, stirring all the time to prevent the egg from curdling. 


An Aras Dinner.—A correspondent of a London 
journal having dined in the Arab custom at the Exhibition, 
makes a note in the English fashion: ‘‘ There were nine in 
the party. As we were ushered into the dining apartment, 
a servant handed each guest a towel, and held a metallic 
basin, while another poured water over the hands. We were 
then seated on cushions, on the floor, around a circular me- 
tallic table, about eighteen inches high, with a rim around 
it. In front of each guest was a spoon, with a piece of 
bread. First came soup, of which each dipped. Then 
boiled fowl was placed in the centre of the table, and rapidly 
and gracefully carved by the governor with his fingers. He 
then with his fingers passed a piece to each. The greatest 
compliment an Arab can pay, is to pass to you the leg of a 
fowl, after having first bit off a mouthful for himself. Then 
came eleven other dishes in rapid succession, each served in 
the same manuer—even dishes that were like our pies and 
puddings. The cooking was all good, and seasoning excel- 
lect. After we arose from the table, came long pipes— 
chiboux, and coffee—preceding which, however, the cere- 
mony of washing the hands was gone through with; and 
they needed it.”—The Household. 


Propuotion anp Consumption oF Corrrr.—Brazil 
is the greatest producer of coffee, furnishing the article 
kaown inthe market as the Rio coffee to the amount of 
420,000,000 pounds yearly, or more than one-half of what is 
supplied by the whole world, viz., 713,000,000. Java gives 
140,000,000, Ceylon 40,000,000, St, Domingo 40,000,000, 
Cuba and Porto Rico 25,000,000, Venezuela, commonly 
known as Caraccas ¢offee, 25,000,000, Sumatra 25,000,000; 
all other including Mocha, 18,000,000. The people of the 
United States are the greatest consumers, to the extent of 
‘nearly one-third of the world’s production, and nearly seven 
times as much as the inbabitants of Great Britain. The 
Germans come next as coffee drinkers.—Zhe Rural Gentle- 
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TREATMENT OF LAND. 

When land is in good condition, it may, by judicious 
management, be keptin fair order without using manure, 
although where good manures can be readily obtained noth- 
ing should be allowed to take their place. In some cases, 
however, it is desirable to do without manure for a time, 
and rotation of cropsis the surest way of preserving the 
fertility of the soil. Clover, turnips, etc., draw their nour- 
ishment, to a great degree, from the air, while grain and 
corn exhaust the soil, upon which they chiefly depend for 
Clover should, therefore, be followed by a crop of 
cereals, and vice versa. Most soils which have been top- 
dressed with manure, or treated with plaster, become cov- 
ered with a dense mass of roots if grass is allowed to grow. 
Corn, grain, and potatoes grow well upon this: When such 
turf is broken up by deep plowing, sow it not very liberally 
with ashes, or plaster, or lime, or with a mixture of the 
three, harrow and roll thoroughly and plant with corn, sow- 
ing the furrows with superphosphate, lime, or ashes. An- 
other careful working over will probably dispose of the 
vegetable remnants of turf roots, and the land will be ready 
for wheat or oats, after which clover, red-top, or timothy 
may be raised indefinitely, until another good turf isformed, 
when the process is to be repeated. If the second grass crop 
is allowed to decay on the ground, it serves to protect the 
roots, and the formation of turf will be more rapid and 
complete. 


Mixing soils is likewise an aid to their fertility. Clay 
and sand are mutually beneficial by mingling, and produce 
a soil which is capable of bearing good crops of grass or 
clover, while the addition of muck makes a good though 
not first-rate garden soil. Fresh muck or clay must be oe- 
casionally added. 


Meadows which naturally yield only inferior grasses may 
be improved if the drainage is thorough, by the addition of 
sand, or fine gravel, which act mechanically in opening the 
soil to the air, and in changing the character of its texture. 


Soils which are too sandy or open in texture, are to be 
treated contrariwise, by adding meadow-soil, muck, sandy 
loam, or even coal ashes, which give it the power of holding 
moisture, and increase its capacity for retaining fertilizers. 


In all cases, thorough working of these mixed soils is ab- 
solutely indispensable, and stirring frequently in the pro- 
cess of cultivation increases the chances of production—by 
exposing the soil to the air, from which it derives the life- 
giving nitrogen, without which crops are perfectly justified 
in refusing to grow. 


BREEDING THE MINK. 


Among the many new branches of industry which 
are developing in connection with agricultural pursuits, 
that of raising the mink (Mustela Lutreola), for the sake of 
his fur, is perhaps the newest and strangest. The most ex- 
tended experiment in this direction is being tried by Messrs. 
PHILLIPS & Woopcock, of Chatauqua Co., N. Y. They 
commenced their experiment with seven pairs of young 
minks, male and female, and were surprised the next spring 
by the production of 26 “kittens,” as they are called, 
all but one of the original seven females bringing forth a 
litter. An adult mink will often bear from six to nine 
young ones, annually. The principal features of a ‘‘ mink- 
ery” are an enclosure bounded by a fence four feet high, ar- 
ranged £0 that the minks can neither climb over nor burrow 
under it. Within thisisa building containing cells, four 
feet long and two a half feet wide, for the nests; a space 
wherein to feed the minks, and a pool of running water in 
which they can bathe and play. The breeding season is in 
March, and about the middle of that month the males are 
separated from the females and their young. The nests are 
entered by means of a hole only large enough to admit a 
grown mink. They must, however, be well ventilated by 
holes covered by wire screens. 


The expense of feeding the animals is almost nominal, as 
they will thrive upon waste from the slaughter-house, and 
any scraps which may be convenient. A fine mink skin is 
worth from six to ten dollars, and in view of the moderate 
expense incurred in raising the animals, this price would 
certainly be very remunerative. Wild fur-bearing animals 
are fast being exterminated, and if the demand for fars con- 
tinues to increase as it has done of late years, the business 
of domesticating and breeding them may become both large 
and profitable. 


—Mitk 1s Kerr Fresa in Paris by adding to each 
quart of fresh milk, before the cream has risen upon it, 
about six grains of bicarbonate of soda or potash, and then 
placing the milk in bottles, which are to be tightly corked. 
These are then placed for four hours in a water-bath heated 
to a temperature of about 190°, taking care not to go beyond 
this limit. When the bottles are removed from the bath, 
they are to be made perfectly tight by coating the cork with 
wax, and the milk can be kept a long time unchanged, 


—Oats For SEED are thus procured by a correspond- 
ent of the Country Gentleman. Place your oatsin a heap 
at the leeward end of the threshing floor ona day when a 
gentle breeze is blowing through the barn. Take a common 
wooden flour scoop and throw the oats against the wind to- 
ward the other end of the floor. A few minutes’ experience 
will enable you to throw them so that they will fallin a 
semi-circle at a nearly uniform distance from where you 
stand. The oats which fall farthest from you are the best 
for seed, and are to be carefully swept together as fast as 
they accumulate in considerable quantities. 


—MAassacnvserts “is waking up to the fact that 
dumb animals are both neglected and abused, and a meet- 
ing is soon to be held in Boston for the purpose of devising 
means for their protection. Mr. BeRrGH will, we presume, 
be present, and give the philozoonists the benefit of his ex- 
perience. Horses, we think, stand in need of protection as 
much as any of the animal kingdom, and yet it is seldom 
that a respectable horse is. not willing to do all the work 
which lies in his power. We have repeatedly seen horses 
beaten for not doing what it was simply impossible for them 
to do. 


—POoUvULTERERS can economize space, save labor, se- 
cure greater cleanliness, and collect a lot of valuable manure 
by adopting the following arrangement of roosts, which we 
find in Hearth and Home, and claimed as original. Place the 
roosts step-wise, one above another, like the rounds of a 
ladder, inclined at an angle of 45°, and under them at @ dis- 
tance of about a foot place a floor sloping at a similar angle. 
This floor should be dusted with lime, and the droppings of 


the fowls will slide down into.a pit prepared at the bottom. way predisposed 
| It the droppings @ not slide down, an occasional scraping 


with a hoe will clear the floor, thé space beneath which can 
be used for any convenient purpose. 


—Bounon Grass (Hlymus Condensatus) is a natiye of 
British Columbia, and has been exported to England, where 
its merits as forage and as a hay crop are undergoing inves- 
tigation. Its chief recommendation is the early season at 
which it reaches maturity, although its nutritious proper- 
ties are excellent, and cattle are said to thrive upon it even 
when it is apparently dead and dry. Chemical analyses do 
not indicate such highly nutritious properties as are found 
in some better known grasses, but in. British Columbia, 
where the grass is indigenous, cattle feed upon it and im- 
prove throughout the year. ‘ 


—OUTBUILDINGs are too often put up without con- 
sidering that a few steps more or less in going from one to 
another makes a difference of hours and miles in the course 
of a season’s work. All farm buildings should be kept as 
near the house as possible, having due regard to health and 
cleanliness. Where the barn-yard is at a distance from the 
milk-room, much time and many steps will be saved by ar- 
ranging some place near at hand where the cows can stand 
during milking time. 
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Prorits oF A CaBLE.—It is said that six hundred 
Messages can be transmitted across the ocean ina day, 
which at the present tariff would bring in $18,000; or 
$5,400,000 per annum, reckoning only three hundred work- 
ing days. 7— 


fi, 


( Searn Wir.—A story is passing around of some 


very sinart professor who was asked by @ youngster, why a 
cat, when eating, first turns her head one way and then 
the other, and replied, “ Because she cannot turn it both 
ways at once.” It is for others to determine the brilliance 
of the wit. We,onthe other hand, have some admiration 
for the inquisitive mind and observing eye of the youngster, 
whose question gave more promise of future greatness than 
the professor’s answer of present good sense, Certainly 
young people are too often discouraged by repellant answers 
when the opportunity might be turned to better account. 
The cat does have the habit of turning its head first one 
way and then the other when about to eat, except perhaps 
in cases where the animal has been greatly petted and fed 
without annoyance. DARWIN would say this is an instinct 
remaining as a reminiscence of the ancient wild state from 
which the cat has descent. But it is an instinct which do- 
mestication has little tendency to obliterate. The more 
hungry the cat and the more savory the morsel before her, 
the more sure she is to omit none of the precautionary 
movements of the head. Another cat may be gathering 
courage to make a snatch; a dog may be prowling around, 
who would be only too happy to set pussy’s hair on end 
with a chase, and win a bit of meat withal; or a boy may be 
peeping around the corner, measuring distances for a clever 
shy of his stone. In fact there are many reasons for the 
cat’s nervous caution, both in much looking around, and in 
seeking a good covert; and her instinct is much to be ad- 
mired, particularly as she is not instructed in the wisdom of 
the dog, who knows how to bury food to preserve it for a 
more convenient season. 


GroLoaioaL Time.—The discoveries in deep-sea 
dredging which have been made by Prof. THompson and 
Dr. CARPENTER, are spoken of as having given evidence to 
upset the former geological theories of great epochs and 
ages taken up in the formation of the globe. It is asserted 
that at great depths there were found, new in process of for- 
mation, at no great distance apart, two distinct strata of 
rocks, corresponding in materiai and structure to well-known 
geological strata on land of a more ancient date, which have 
heretofore been set down as having been formed at ages re- 
motely distant from one another. Because it is seen, as 
claimed, that now these two kinds of rock are being formed 
simultaneously, therefore, it is concluded, those other and 
known continental strata must or may have been deposited 
also simultaneously, and the time formerly supposed to sep- 
arate them must be given up. These discoveries, by them- 
selves, do not warrant any such hasty conclusion. The evi- 
dences of time intervals and the successive instead of simul- 
taneous erection of strata are drawn froma multitude of 
proofs, which cannot be overthrown simply by the results 
of a dredging of the seas, any more than one can conclude 
that because an oak and a fern are now found growing to- 
gether that therefore there were oaks growing in the coal 
epoch. Some are in haste to announce that doubt has thus 
been cast on all the former geological opinions regarding 
long intervals of time in creation. This assertion is too ab- 
surd to be even met with denial, except for the danger that 
some who, with more zeal than wisdom, are more anxious 
to defend preconceived theological tenets than admit any 
truth or value in natural science, however well sustained, 
will be indiscreetly catching at it to embitter the very un- 
happy controversy between theologians and scientists, which 
is only just now beginning to abate some of its more malig- 
nant characteristics. 


Farstix¢.—This is not an uncommon accident, fre- 
quently owing to bad air in crowded rooms, to sudden emo- 
tions and alarms, to fatigue, or to the incipience of some 
acute disease. Some are very prone to it on the least occa- 
sion. The first thing needed at such a time is presence of 
mind; having this, one will remember the simple directions 
to remove the patient immediately into the open air, or if it 
is in a private room, open all the windows, then lay him or 
her absolutely flat on the back, with nothing to raise the 
head, loosen anything that may be binding around the neck, 
and in a few moments consciousness will return. A little 
hartshorn to the nose, or brandy when it can be swallowed, 
may hasten reaction, and there is no harm in dashing some 
cold water into the face, but this does not mean to drench 
the helpless tellow-mortal, as is so often done. A fainting 
fit is indicated by great pallor in the face, and @ relaxation 
of all the muscles. It must be discriminated from epilepsy, 
in which the face becomes livid and purple, and the muscles 
suffer spasms, and most frequently the mouth foams, when 
the treatment must be quite different. 

CrorHine.—Vicror Hveo, in The Man That Laughs, 
quotes the distich senehial 

“oT i e 
Leave off no thread.” 

This is very good advice, especially for our climate. 
There is great danger in prematurely trusting the first warm 
days of the season, and casting off clothing, or sitting as in 
summer, at open windows or on plazzas. But while enfore 
ing this advice on such high authority, we earnestly warm 
every one who is conscious of having nerves, or is in any 
ro “curdling of the blood,” or *freeaing of 
the vitals,” not to read ViczoR Hivae, 








| man ant Ueadly's Companion, 
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WEEKLY NEWS SUMMARY. 


From Wednesday, April 13, to Tuesday, April 19. 
HOME. 


WASHINGTON. 


SzexaTe.—An attempt was made on Thurs- 
day to fix a time for a vete on the Georgia bill, 
which hardly seems to make any progress, but 
which consumes more time than all other busi- 
ness combined. The bill authorizing the tunnel- 
ing of the Niagara River was passed, as was also 
the Census bill as amended in Committee. Mr. 
Sumer introduced a bill reducing postage to one 
cent for a half-ounce letter. This bill he proposes 
as a substitute for {the Franking bill. On Mon- 
day adverse reports were received on the bills 
increasing the number of Supreme Court Circuit 
Judges and in reference to the law regulating 
trade-marks. The bill protecting the rights of 
actual settlers on public lands was passed. 


Hovse.—On Wednesday the contested 
election cases were disposed of, and the approved 
candidates were declared entitled to their seats, 
namely: Mr. SHOBER, of South Carolina; Mr. 
SHetpox, of Louisiana; and Mr. TayLor, of 
Pennsylvania. The two latter cases were decided 
by a strictly party vote. The Deficiency bill is 
again changed, appropriating $1,000,000 to the 
New York Post-office. The Tariff bill still occu- 
pies the House. On Monday the section on pig- 
iron was reached, upon which a long debate 
ensued, which was not closed until the evening 
session. The question was whether the duty 
should be reduced from $7 per ton as reported in 
the bill, to $3 or $5. The latter rate was finally 
apopted. j 

—Mr. Catpwett, lately our minister to 
Bolivia, has presented his credentials to Secretary 
FisH as minister resident at Washington from 
Bolivia. He has not yet been recognized by the 
U. S. authorities, owing to some informality, or 
to political reasons. 

—Mr. Ju.tan’s proposed Constitutional 
amendment, giving women the right of suffrage, 
is known in certain circles as ‘‘the sweet six- 
teenth.” 








—_— 


IN GENERAL. 


—The total yield of quicksilver on the 
Pacific coast for the year 1869 was 16,398 flasks. 


—American silver coin is now legal tender 
in Canada, at twenty per cent discount. 


—BriegHaM Youne, who has been on an 
expedition to Arizona, has returned to Salt Lake 
City with his suite. They were received with 
public rejoicings. 

—The town of Medina, Ohio, was almost 
wholly destroyed by fire on Friday morning. The 
amount of loss is not known, but searcely a 
building of any importance is left. : 

—The will of the late Gzorez Pzaxzopy is 
admitted to probate in Essex county, Massachu- 
setts. It provides for about $50,000, the re- 
mainder of his property having been given away 
in charity. 

— Two herdsmen were attacked by 3 
formidable party of Indians at Sydney, Nebras- 
ka, on Tuesday night. They were well armed, 
and succeeded in repulsing their assailants after 
a prolonged fight. 

—The San Francisco Auditor refuses to 
audit a demand for $15,000 appropriated for the 
free Catholie schools of that city, as there are no 
unappropriated fundsin the City Treasury, nor 
are there likely to be. 


— The bleachery of the Pontiac Mills at 
Norwich, R. I., and the Woolen Mills of J. 
Witcox & Co., Meriden, Conn., were burned on 
Friday. The loss in both cases was very heavy, 
‘but is partly covered by insurance. 


—The referees in the case of Gzorcx D. 
Lorp vs. The Metropolitan Railroad Company of 
Boston, have awarded the plaintiff $13,000 dam- 
ages for paralysis produced by being struck by a 
car belonging to the company. 

—aA fire broke out in the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Nashua, N. H.,on Saturday 
night. The church was totally destroyed, as 
were several adjoining buildings. Loss about 
$100,000. 

—A call is igsued to the people of the 
United States and Canada, inviting them to send 
delegates to attend a convention at Niagara 
Falls on the 4th of July next, to consider meas- 
ures for annexing the two countries. The call is 
signed by one American and two Canadians, 
and its very flowery language does not promise 
well for the s of the project 


= =. 








NEW YORK. 


Tne State Lecistatore.— The Senate 
passed the bill constituting a new Board of Super- 
visors in this city; also, an appropriation of 
$150,000 for an Homeopathic Asylum at Middle- 
town; also,a bill authorizing public baths in 
Brooklyn. In the Assembly the Supervisor's 
Bill was promptly passed as it came from the 
Senate. The bill equalizing the rights of hus- 
band and wife was lost. A bill was passed desig- 
nating days to be observed as holidays, and mak- 
ing notes payable on the day following. The 

weight of loaves of bread gold by bakers in this 
city was fixed at 14 or 28 ounces avordupois. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association was relieved 
from taxation, being a religious society; and a 
number of railway measures were considered, 
without arriving at any conclusion. The Gov- 
ernor vetoed & number of bills of a local nature, 
which were thereupon tabled without debate. 

—On Thursday the boiler of the 

Wm, Welts exploded while the boat was lying at 
‘her dock st Bergen Point near this city. The 


hour was2 o’clock a. M., and the crew of five 
persons were all asleep. Four of them were 
killed, and the survivor was seriously injured. 
The accident was caused by the neglect of the 
engineer, who omitted to turn off the’ steam before 
he went to sleep. 


—Nearly $12,000 worth of diamonds were 
seized last week on the person of a Jewish pas- 
senger on a German steamship. 


—Forestville, Chautauqua county, was al- 
most destroyed by fire on the 11th inst. The 
loss is estimated at $100,000. 


OBITUARY. 


— Mrs. Emma Wittarp, the founder and 
principal of the first school for the scientific 
education of women, died at Troy, N. Y., on the 
15th instant, at the advanced age of 84 years. As 
a teacher she ranked among the very best that this 
country has ever seen. Asan author her name 
is best known by her ‘‘ Journal and Letters,” and 
two works on anatomy and physiology, besides 
several school-books which gained a wide and 
well deserved popularity. 

— On Saturday afternoon, Commodore 
RICHARD W. MzaDE was stricken with apoplexy 
while at an office in Fulton street, Brooklyn, and 
died soon after reaching the hospital to which he 
was at once carried. The Commodore has not 
been in favor with the Department since the San 
Jacinto was lost under his command in 1864, and 
his services were not conspicuous during the war, 
‘owing, perhaps, to the fact that he was kept on 
duty where he could not distinguish himself. 
He was 60 years old at the time of his death, and 
was in the nsval service of the United States for 
40 years. 


FOREIGN. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


— The City of Boston will not be posted 
as “‘lost” at LLoyp’s for some time to come, ind 
until then no insurance will be paid. Some good 
naval authorities hope that she has been driven 
into the “ horse latitudes,” and will yet be heard 
from. Ships have been known to drift about for 
months in those latitudes, unable to make a 
seore of miles in any direction. Several half 
sunken wrecks are reported at sea and ia the 
vicinity of the British coasts.—Mr. JouNn Bricut 
continues to live in retirement, and is gradually 
regaining his health. 


—_—— 


FRANCE. 


— The Emperor has written a letter, in- 
forming the public that the proposed plebiscitum 
will substantially ask, ‘‘ Do the people desire con- 
stitutional reforms in 1870, which assure liberty, 
placing it under the guarantee of the Empire and 
dynasty?” M. Sgeris has been appointed Min- 
ister of Finance vice BUFFET, resigned. No other 
Cabinet changes are expected until after the vote 
on the plebiscitum, which will take place early in 
May. The party of the “‘ Left,’”’ or opposition, 
show signs ofa serious political ‘‘split.” The 
strikes continue at La Creuzot and new ones are 
reported in various manufacturing districts. The 
health of M. GuizoT is such as to cause much 
anxiety among his friends. 





s 
CANADA. 

—The Fenians, it seems, are actually con- 
templating an attempt of some sort upon the 
British Possessions, and our Canadian neighbors 
are making preparations on a gigantic scale to 
meet what must almost inevitably prove an utter 
failure on the part of the Fenians. If any organ- 
ized predatory expedition is really intended 
against the Canadian frontier, we trust that the 
government will check it as promptly and effec- 
tually as it deserves. Our Celtic fellow-citizens 
must be taught, even though the lesson be a bit- 
ter one, not toinvolve us in a purely partisan 
quarrel, even though its demands are founded in 
justice. The Red River expedition is completing 
its organization. It is to be led by Col. Woxzs- 
LEY of the royal army, 4 soldier of experience 
and energy. He will have a force of 600 troops 
of the line, 1,400 volunteers, and 300 mounted 
police. A steel or bronze battery will form part 
of the force winch will proceed via Lake Huron 
and the Sault-St. Marie to Fort William, near the 
northwestern end of Lake Superior. Thence 
they w:-ll proceed westward by land and water, 
carrying their bateaux across portages to Dog 
Lake and river, then over more portages to the 
Savanne River, which will float them to Lac des 
Mille Lacs. Thence the Seine River takes them 
to Rainy Lake, Rainy River, and the Lake of the 
Woods, from which point a march of nearly 100 
miles will bring them to Fort Garry. The expe- 
dition must traverse 534 miles by steamer, 345 
miles by bateaux, and 120 miles by road. On 
the supposition that Rie, the President of the 
Red River insurgents, will not fight, this expedi- 
tion will encounter only natural hindrances, but 
it is easy to see that a moderate force of riflemen, 
well managed, would be a serious and perhaps 
insurmouniable obstacle. Whether or no blood 
will be shed remains to be seen; well informed 
royalists say that Rig. has his hands full to pre- 
serve order now, and will not wait for troops to 
compel his surrender. The expedition is expected 
to reach Fort Garry by July 12th. 





CUBA. 


—Dispatches from Cuba continue to con- 
tradict one another according to their origin. 
From Havana we hear of the capture of 76 
Cubans by a detachment of Spanish marines, and 
from the same source the insurgents are declared 
to be in acomplete state of demoralization and 
anarchy. On the other hand the Cuban authori- 
ties in this city discredit these stories as Spanish 
canards, and claim that the island is practically 








dispatches to show that the Havana hospitals 
are full of wounded Spaniards, and that no 
Spanish troops can venture away from the forti- 
fied towns. 


—_— 


PARAGUAY. 


—Dispatches from South America and by 
telegraph via Lisbon agree in reporting the death 
of Lorgz, the belligerent President of Paraguay. 
This news may be false, but coming as it does 
from various quarters it has an air of truthfulness 
which is not usually a characteristic of Brazilian 
dispatches. Supposing it to be true, the war is 
practically at an end, and it may be well briefly 
to review the situation. Lopez was chosen Pres- 
ident of Paraguay in 1862, immediately after 
the death of his father, who preceded him in that 
office. The wars which succeeded originated in 
local conspiracies and spread until, in 1865, LopEz 
was engaged in fighting Brazil, Uruguay, and the 
Argentine Confederation, who formed amalliance 
against him. During five years this brave but 
unscrupulous man fought the allied armies. 
Many times bis utter defeat was announced, but 
as often he renewed the fight with such energy 
that we can hardly believe the story of his death. 
The recent mission of General McWauHon to 
the Paraguayans is fresh in the public mind. 
McManon's attempt to enlist popular sympathy 
in the cause of Lopez had, comparatively, bat 
little success, and he was generally regarded in 
this country as # merciless tyrant, whose only 
object was the dictatorship of all the territory be 
could conquer. 








A Lesson in the Art of Decorating 
Utility. 


The general use of silver, the ‘‘ white gold” of 
the Egyptians, has always accompanied hich 
civilization. Less gorgeous than gold, it is more 
satisfying to the eye, and, like gold, neither rusts 
nor corrodes by the action of the atmosphere. 
It has extraordinary malleability; can be beaten 
into leaf 1-100,000 of an inch in thickness, and 
drawn into wire measuring 400 feet to the grain, 
yet is so firm and tenacious that a wire 1-12 of 
an inch in diameter will support a weight of 188 
pounds. These qualities have made silver the 
favorite metal for the finer domestic uses at all 
times. The use of ornamental articles made from 
silver is mentioned in the Old Testament and by 
ancient writers. In Rome it was applied to the 
domestic uses, and was also used by the supersti- 
tious, as it has ever been, for votive offerings to 
the saints. That the silversmiths’ art in ancient 
Rome was not carried to a high pitch, may be in- 
ferred from the fact that when ConsTANTINE the 
Great wished to make a present to the Roman 
churches he bought his silver in bulk and appor- 
tioned it ont, allotting a certain number of pounds 
to each church, tobe beaten and melted into 
chalices, cups, candlesticks, ete , after it was re- 
ceived. Such a present would be disastrous to a 
poor congregation in our day, when the cost of 
work done on silverware varies from four to fifty 
times the value of the metal used. In the middle 
ages Limoges became very much celebrated for 
its silverwork, and later, Paris. In the fifteenth 
and sixteenth eentnries, the art was so highty 
esteemed at Paris that BENvENUTO CELLIMI, the 
great Italian silversmith, was received on bis 
visit to the French Court with little less than 
royal honors. A palace was given him for a 
workshop, and a present of 800 crowns, beside a 

nsion of 600 crowns per annum to live upon, 
Some beautiful designs—since consigned by ava- 
rice to the melting pot—were, in that age, perpet- 
uated in silver, passing generally into the hands 
of the wealthy monasteries and powerful nobles. 
But the methocs of working were still very slow 
and cumbrous. At London and Birmingham, 
the great centers of the trade during the first half 
of this century, the metal was manufactured in 
the same blacksmith style, with forge, hammer, 
ani file, but in the last 20 years, since the art of 
working in silver has been extensively practiced 
in our own inventive land, more important im- 
provements have been made in it than during 
@any centuries before. Most of these improve- 
ments in the processes of manufacture have been 
introduced by a single great house—that of Trr- 
FANY & Co. of this city—and it is by their pro- 
ductions that the superiority of American solid 
silverware is best illustrated. 


THE STORY OF A BOWL. 


It is interesting to follow the construction of a 
piece of TrrFANyY & Co.’s work through its vari- 
ous processes, and to notice the facility and ra- 
pidity with which work is done by machinery in 
afew minutes, which once required weeks of 
constant labor when done by hand. 

Entering the designing room —the actual birth- 
place of the piece of plate—beautiful forms are 
seen all around us, waiting to be perpetuated in 
silver. Nothing which can suggest a new idea of 
beauty or preserve an old one is neglected. Upon 
the walls are models of every kind. The drawers 
about the room are full of medals of every date 
and nation, and are heaped with scraps from the 
illustrated papers, which contain some curve, 
leaf, or scroll which may be utilrzed by the de- 
signer. A library of valuable books in all lan- 
guages furnishes exact records and plates of the 
notable designs of all times in silver or the kin- 
dred arts. From ali these sourees and his own 
invention the designer makes a working sketch. 
Here is one for a prize puneh-bowl. This mazeof 
circles, measures, lines, and drawings, which no 
unprofessional eye can pretend to unravel, con- 

ins all the directions necessary for the pro- 
diction of the perfect work. It goes now into 
the workshops. The silver has previously been 
raised to the TirraNy standard of 925 parts of 
silver to 75 parts alloy. This is the standard of 
sterling silver, 25 parts purer than American coin. 
The silver used is mostly coin fresh from the 
mint, 900 parts silver and 100 alloy. With this, 
enough pure silver is mixed to bring it up to the 
required sterling point. This mixture is run into 
ingots or ‘“‘skillets.” In an immense machine— 
there is but one like it on the continent—these 
ingots are crushed between two steel rollers. 
The rollers are drawn closer together, and the 
silver passed through again and again, till it 
comes out a wide, smooth sheet of one-eighth or 
one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness. From this 
a chip is cut to go to the mint for assay, 1 order 
to make sure that the metal is above the standard 
of the house. No silver is ever allowed to go to 
the workman till after this ceremony. The work- 
man now consults the plan we saw in the design- 
ing-room, cuts from the sheet two circular pieces 
for the bowl and its base, and sends them off to 
the spinner. He also cuts strips to be rolled into 





borders. The spinner takes the cireular 


in the hands of the insurgents, quoting private | Plate for the bowl and fastens it upon the axis of 
i » 





his lathe between two pieces of wood, one of 





other countries, they seem to 


which is shaped as the inside of the bowl will be | class, ha 


when done. Then comes as The lathe 
begins to whirl; outlines of plate and wood grow 
indistinct. With a long, blunt-pointed steel used 
as a lever, the workman brings a steady 

upon the edge of the plate, furthest from the 
large block. It begins to curl on the edges, era- 
dually taking the or oe of a huge saueer. The 
pressure is continued, graduated 7 2 all over 
the surface. The softened metal flows up under 
the instrument, approaches the surface of the 
bloek closer and closer, and when the lathe at 
length stops, a symmetrical bowl is removed 
from the block. The base isspun by the same 
process into the bell-mouthed sh curved and 
ridged according to the plan. Until twenty ycars 
ago, when the spinning proeess was introduced 
into this country by Turrayy & Co., all of the 
shaping of vessels was done by hand. A hundred 
thousand blows were sometimes expended on the 
body of a tea-pot. 

The borders have already been rolled by a ma- 
chine similar to the big roller. On one of the 
wheels a die is sharply cut of a Pompeiian design. 
The end of the thin regular ribbon of silver is in- 
troduced at ove side, the rollers revolve, and the 
border slowly emerges on the other side with the 
pattern deeply and clearly imprinted upon it. 

CASTING AND CHASING. 

While these two operations have been in prog- 
ress, the workmen in the casting and chasing- 
roows have not beenidie. Side ornaments for 
handles have been cast, one for each side. Cross- 
ed oars—the piece is for a boat race prize—are 
tied together with bunches of laurels by a flowing 
ribbon of silver. All these things come to the 
silversmith. He cleans the parts, files down lit- 
tle imperfections, and solders them together. 

But the ingenious soldering process must not 
be passed unnoticed. Annealing was ce gers f 
done with charcoal fires, and soldering wit 
whale-oil lamps; they were slow, and clumsy, and 
dirty processes then. The dust and ashes of the 
chareoal, and the filthy soot and gurry of the 
lamps, begrimed rooms and workmen alike. 
Now the rooms are as clean as a first-class laun- 
dry, and the workmen—well, the workmen are 
considerably cleaner than most washerwomen. 
By the side of the solderer lies a pipe composed 
of two parallel tubes attached to flexible hose; 
through one hose pours gas, and through the 
other condensed air; a stop-cock turns on both, 
the gas is lighted, and the air rushing ont beside 
it projects the long flame upon any desired part 
with an intense heat, which quickly does the 
work. This system, invented by this house, has 
been partially copied by others; but this is the 
only house where it can be said that no charceal 
whatever is used. One of the many advantages 
of this is the lessened danger of fire. TrrFANY 
& Co. now pay much less for insurance than they 
did under the old sperm and charcoal system. 
The bowl now goes to the chasers, unless the 
separate parts have been previously chased. They 
with their gravers bring out the finer lines of the 
leaves, perfect the shape of the oars, and put on 
certain delicate touches to the border. From 
them it goes to the tinishing-room after perfect 
cleansing. Here the vessel undergoes a process 
of attrition on wheels of wood, leather and 
brushes, smeared with pumice and rotten-stone, 
peoseeding constantly from coarser to finer pow- 

ers, coming at last to rouge, unless it is to re- 
ceive the famous “satin finish,” for whieh the 
work of the house is noted. 


SATIN FINISH. 

This gives the ontside a sheeny hoar-frost ap- 
pearance as beautiful as the smooth polish, and 
far more rare and elegant. The borders and the 
side ornaments still remain untouched. And for 
their embellishment the piece is carried to the 
gilding department, where, by means of the won- 
derful electro-galvanic process, the mirror-like 
inside of the bowl, the borders and bunches of 
leaves, are coated with shining gold, in @ less 
than three different colors. This process of gild- 
ing in different colors has only recently been per- 
fected, after years of constant experiment. By 
mixing chemicals with the cyanide of potassium 
in which the gold is solved, a peculiar brightness 
is attained, and the plating acquires moreoyer 


such a steely hardness that it ean only be removed | P 


by aetual grinding off. The bowl is now com- 
plete, and takes its place in the show-case, stand- 
ing out in splendor against the dark blue velvet 
lining, the yellow borders twined upon the edges 
of the dead satin-finished silver and the red gold 
laurel leaves contrasting with the oxydized sur- 
face of the crossed oars. 

But wé must go back alittle. The ladle has 
been forgotten. Inthe spoon-room it is made. 
A strip of silver is laid across a die in a large 
press. By the action of a lever, a cutter is m 
to descend upon it, forcing out a piece of silver 
of the form of the cutter, termed a blank, which 
falls jingling into a receptacle below. The nar- 
row end is soon inserted between two rollers, 
each eut with dies like the border rollers, and 
after a single revolution, a fair handle is relied out 
bearing a tastefu? pattern on both sides. After a 
little hammering by hand upon the border part, 
the bow! is cut clean into shape and placed over 


ameutta 
a bed of lead deeply hollowed. A strap is pulled, | Adriatie 


a convex steel su corresponding to the bed 
descends with a force of tons, and the ladle is 
withdrawn with bow] and handle complete. Ifa 
little spout of irregular shape is wanted in the 
ladle, it is placed beneath a steam trip-hammer, 
this incarnation of docile might pounds gently 
away at the required point till the thing is done. 


These hammers are to be included in the iong > 


list of inventions introduced by the TirFaNy 
firm. The handles having been curled by hand, 


our ladle is next embellished by a head of Nep-| 5 


tune molded in the casting-room, perfected by 
the chaser, and now soldered on to the handle by 
the silversmith. After a tour through the finish- 
ing and gilding-rooms the ladle emerges at last, 
as we see it in the case, rich with sculptured 
shaft and golden bowl. 

The bowl was selected for description on ac- 
count of its simplicity of design, for no pen could 
hope to conyey a complete idea of the more elab- 
orate works about it. The three colors of gold 
chase each other in intricate traceries of vine and 
leaf from base to eapital, and the overiaid work 
almost tires the eye with its snowy detail. This 
overlaid work, another peculiar charaeteristic of 


the TIFFANY ware, must not be passed without a | 


single word. In this the design of spray or bough 
or leafjor fruit is carved. chased, oo gilded in 
several places and then soldered with consum- 
— ae upon the Pg surface of the urn or 
pitcher. Gilding re gold and the het’s 
wild dream of, ificence—a of gold in 
pictures of silver—are realized te the eye in these 
amazing works. 
AT THE EXPOSITION, 

‘*He who mingles the usefal and the beauti- 
ful,” says Horacg, “receives the applause of all.” 
The distinctive feature of this silverware is that 
it mingles the beautifal with the useful in the 
bighess degree, and in this lies —— of its 
great and increasing larity... 
the works command thay’ be inferred Pate 
remarks of a Commitiee of foreign artisans, 
seleeted by the British Royal Society of Arts, 
who critically examined the s 
sent to the Exposition Universelle. ‘‘ TIFFANY 
& Co.,” says their ne 1 have but a very 


small case of silver goods, the articles exhib- 
ited are of a very ior class. Nothing equal 
to them in either the French or English Departments, 


Aitogetuer, they are lessons in-the art of decorat- 
tng utility.” Another report saysof them: ‘‘Com- 


pecimens of them | 6 


» having no rivals, Whi ik thes 
rest princi Upon rare and crane &xhibj 
orated to the Lisbon degree, tan rot - 
the Americans rests upon humble Wor display 
that ordinary ry articles may be exalted ot Pring 
witha dignity that will entitle them And invented 
the proudest achievements of infect With 

The London Art Journal reluctant. . 
edges that these exhibits hold their 2. <tr 
the best of England and France ,°"" tide 
with @ genuine John Bull pokey Obsery 
untutored land, “The establishment 
Messrs. TIFFANY is the largest ip the N ‘ 
It is of great importance, therefore y Vl 
minister to pure taste in America: th¢ that they 
SO, if we may judge from their cone doing 
The ELEINGTONs of Birmingham, {yo 
manufacturers of silver-plated ware in th ‘eee 
paid this ware a higher compliment 4.4 
words eowld do by buying a half ‘han ang 
pieces directly from the show-cage 2% tte 
prices after their offer to buy the whole — 
refused, and copying them exactly in ry 
manufactures, in order, probably. tg «1 0% 
to @ pure taste” in England. The pices ~ 
were all ordinary articles of household y nett 
that was the reason the Birmingnam firm td 
much struck by them. A massive take” 
elaborate christening cup, to be produced = ~ 
State occasions, of artistic merit and grea” 
they could comprehend, but an ice pitcher vie? 
was St See erery-doy table use, and was m. 
same time a work o : 

me art, that was Tevelation 1 


THE SILVER-WORKERs, 

But these processes, it is to be 
withstanding the perfection to werd, ta 
ehinery has been brought, are, after al] a.” 
dent upon the workmen for the trifins touch 
which constitute perfection. The resujt ex a 
from the outlay for machinery was only re a 
of labor. Silver-workers, a3 a class ies a 
higher than any artisans except diamond-seten 
Hence it would be impossible for us, at our labe 
prices, to compete with the pauper labor of f; 
rope, if everything were done by hand. T . 
was evident; so Yankee invention, by subsidizi 
some forces of Mother Nature, enabled one ma 
to do as mueh as haifa dozen had done befox 
and to do it better. ‘ 

As their system is naturally unique, it folloy 
that thg TIFFANYS must train their own wor. 
men. ven the most skillful Muropeans need ty 
be in their factory for a long time before the 
can take rank among the abler practitioners, {, 
requires three or four years for them to uulean, 
the old and learn the new. When they hay 
done that they sometimes make excellent hand 
though the best ones are American boys wh 
have been raised by the firm from apprentice 
For 2) years the present force of skilled silye. 
workers, about 100 in number, has been agglow. 
erating about the firm. The bad have been dis 
charged and the good kept. 

This large force being entirely at the disposi 
of the house, they are enabled to encounter th 

test tasks and to complete them in a wonde, 
tully short space of time. For instance, a dinne 
set presented to a well-known public man, a shor 
time since, valued at $13,000, would have requir 
many months for construction by the old proces 

It must have been made by hand in a number¢ 
small shops, a8 the stocks of the great Englid 
dealers are still made. When the order wa 
given and it became known that there was nee 
of haste, a large force was assigned to the work 
and in 30 days the work was done. The facility 
and perfection with which such work is doneis s 
great that the house has nearly a monopoly of it 
Most readers must have seen some public or pr 
vate testimonial or prize made here, such as th 
tankard given by JENsy Luvp to Capt. Haskin 
of the shipin which she came to this country 
the dinner service presented by the merchants ¢ 
New York to Secretary Marcy, the Metairie ani 
Crescent Club Cups, the annual Yacht Clu) 

rizes, the race cup at the opening of Jerom 

ark, the “ Nast Vase,” presented by the Unio 
League, or private testimonials for silver wed 
dings and similiar festivals. 

The theme is an interesting one. It would 
leasaut to go among the well-filled show-case 
and to critically examine some of the sumptuot 
works in them, but there must be an end to a 
things. Perhaps enough has been said alres(j 
to call attention to steps of progress which plat 
us ahead of all nations in a beautiful art. Ce 
tainly it is a subject worth attention, and it my 
fairly be a souree of pride; for when yeung & 
tioas have acqui houses to dwell in a 
enough to eat and to wear, there is nothing tt 
need more than ‘‘ Lessons in the art of decoratixt 
utility.”"—New York Tribune. 
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WHOLESALE DRY GOODS PRICES (Ul 
RENT—For the week ending April 19th. 
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pared with works of a similar kind exhibited by 
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